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Design For Youth 


The Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, joined with five 
other organizations in providing 
this Youth Center which in a year 
boasted an attendance of more 
than 100,000 with more than 
50,000 participations in sponsor- 
ed activities. A demonstration of 
what can be done when service 


organizations join forces. 













































































nessage which they had prayed 
never come. 

F War Department 
they read, 


regrets—” 






and 
of tears. 
bitter price of 


saw the rest thrg 






had paid part of 
Joe was 19—n 
die for a cause in 
him to death ? 
The answer is si 
ple— all of us who fe 


did! We, the American peo- 
A voice in the government of the 
United States betwe@n'M@¥ember 11, 1918 and December 7 
1941. Between that’ Arn fice. Day ending one war and that 
Pearl Harbor May starting oT | occurred events which 
robbed Joe, OE life. And we, thre 
indifferenge, permitted those ev ents tora 


A yA indictment—yes 





L sa war to make the world safe for 
g won it, we forgot it. 
gue ot Nations? 
th@size of 
Gera a as 
scrap on aw Bae fn bi vale in our teeth ? 

Was it the Congress? Or the President? Or that vague 







democral 
Who decided the ) 


something we call the Government? No. We decided these 
matters. A few of 
us may have raised our voices. But most of us simply were 
not concerned. And our mental laziness condemned to death 
a baby yet unborn—a baby to be named Joe. 

Joe came into this world in the ticker-tape Twenties. 
Stocks were booming, everybody had shiny new cars, times 
were good. Sometimes the newspapers mentioned unrest in 
Europe and once in a while a Jap menace. Did we cay 
Don’t be ridiculous. Let the Government worry. : 

Joe was a toddler when the depression hit. Our jobs 
threatened, our stocks were gone. A man named Hitle 
had an ambition to rule the world was rising to pow@ 
Germany. A fellow named Mussolini was frothing in 
Who cared? We had troubles of our own. 

When the only President Joe could remember stood in 
Chicago in 1937 and spoke of war, Joe was in the grades. 
Things were picking up. Business was better. Let the people 
of Europe settle their own quarrels. 

Joe was a Boy Scout when war flamed through Europe. 
That jolted us. But we intended to sit this one out. So we 
repealed our neutrality laws, established lend-lease, set up 
conscription laws. But we were not going to fight. 


We decided them by silent acquiescence. 


sfefnal vigilance. Because we were careless, 


a ler oneal “Giiesthing. 
———— 


Thus peacefully and blissfully and blindly we, the Ameri 
can people, drifted into the awful whirlpool of 


When the Japs hit Pearl Harbor we got mad. 


War. 

That meant 
But not much of a war. 
But by 


war was becoming so serious that we needed boys like Joe 


war ! Joe was in high school and 


it wouldn’t affect him. the time Joe graduated this 


to help. He received his “Greetings from the President,” 


but by the time Joe was ready to fight the war probably 
But he did. 
Joe is dead—a sacrifice to our neglect. 


would be over. Joe wouldn't see any action. 
So now 
Per- 


Who can 


and dollars, in 


We have suffered upward of one million casualties. 
Who knows? 
lives 


haps there will be a million more. 
measure the final cost of victory 
human misery and broken hearts? 

We shall win. When the last gun is fired and the last 
Joe has paid the price, victory will be ours. And then what ? 

If we have learned the bitter lesson of the past twenty-five 
years, the answer is obvious. The price of lasting peace is 
America became 
involved in two wars in one generation. 

We—you and | 


for peace in the whole world if we possess the intelligence 








have in our hands the greatest weapon 
to use it. That weapon is an enlightened public opinion. 
Somewhere between 1918 and 1941 we blundered. 
we did not have the 


Perhaps 
facts, perhaps we could not interpret 
the facts, perhaps we were not interested in them. 

As this is written, a’ world peace conference is about to 
convene in San Francisco, a meeting of nations to try to 
set up the machinery to maintain the peace which is yet to 
come. We owe it to all the Joes who have died and to all 
in this confer 
ence and to gigs our opinions and our desires. 

“But,” you sol one cares what I think.” 
grtica 2h 


yet to die to inform ourselves of the issues 












' ares a lot what you and I and 
fousands of others think. ms your Congressman. Perhaps 


ir Government is our master 
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So there 
of the past\g@ 
our manny Ok 
Tell your /§€ 


you, what g f nine, Then see that oe do it. 
We arésa@ peace-loving nation. We may disagree about 
how is to be maintained, but is it not likely that if 


s all the facts, 
swer ? 
he American people, are at war because we did not 


the majority of us will have the 


1ard enough for peace. If we resolve, beginning now, 
pt personal responsibility for a just and enduring 


labor for peace as we have labored for victory, 
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OUR INFLUENCE TO ESTABLISH ; 
MAINTAIN WORLD PEACE— 
_ Objective | - Kiwanis sd 
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The Challense of 


Diagnostic project in Bett's reading clinic, State College, Pennsylvania. 





By Harry J. Baker PA. D. 


DIRECTOR PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC, DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF DETROIT 


basic objects of 


MONG. the 
Kiwanis there is implied an 
active interest in and sympa- 
thetic support of public education. A 
more specific educational objective is 
service to underprivileged children. 

In the main, except in some large 
cities there is comparatively little spe- 
cial education and tramimg for handi- 
capped, underprivileged, and exceptional 
children. In the country as a whole not 
more than 10% of such children have 
any special educational provision. Un- 
health 


provisions are offered many of these 


less such educational and 


neglected children fail not only -in 
school but are complete losses voca- 
tionally and eventually may become 
objects of public charity. 

The reasons tor such conditions in- 
clude lack of 


information by school 


board members, school admimstrators, 


and teachers about the problem; inade- 
quate financial support for the additional 
costs of special education and fear that 
the public will not support or understand 
the problem. 


The writer as a member of Kiwanis 
Club No. 1 believes that Kiwanis Clubs 
with their civic mindedness, their’ in- 
terest in the undérprivileged, in boys’ 
and girls’ work, and in_ vocational 
guidance should know more about this 
problem and its solution. 
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About 80¢¢ of all children have rea- 
sonably normal vision. The remaiming 
20‘e have varying degrees of eye 
detects ranging trom near normal to 
complete blindness with 19.75% having 
correctable defects many of which, 
unfortunately, are never corrected. One- 
fitth of one per cent have visual impair- 
ment so severe that they need the 
opportunity of a sight-saving class. This 
number represents approximately one 
child in every 500 or 50,000 in the 
entire country. At present only one out 
of every seven such children has any 
special education provision, 

An average city of 25,000 has 5,000 
public school children. With one child 
out of 500 qualifying for a sight-saving 
class such a city would have at least ten 
pupils. Several states provide for such 
classes if about this number of pupils 
is enrolled. In the 1940 census there 
were 397 cities of 25,000 or over. Not 
all of them have a sight-saving class or 
make any special provision for such 
afflicted children, 
ot 100,000 may have only one. 

The problem does not stop with the 
cities of 25,000 or over. There are 
1,000 cities of 10,000 population, many 
with Kiwanis Clubs, which have a few 


Furthermore a city 


children needing a sight-saving class. 
Such a school system could employ a 
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teacher to spend part-time on these 


children. Another possibility is to 


undiagnosed, less often corrected, and 
too often mistaken for deliberate dis- 
obedience or limited mentality. Limited 
hearing encourages social isolation and 
undesirable personality development. 
The program of classes for the hard-of- 
hearing and for the deaf reduces these 
undesirable tendencies as well as mak- 
ing for better general educational 
efficiency. 

Between five and seven per cent of 














very feasible in much smaller cities to 
use a part-time teacher for speech cor- 
rection. There is less excuse for making 
no special educational provision for 
speech defectives than for any other 
type of the handicapped. 

Society has already placed much em- 
phasis upon crippled children — but 
regardless of this interest many are 
neglected educationally. About three in 
every 1,000 children are crippled. These 
vary in degree from mild deformities 


> transport from nearby villages and all children have speech defects. At the 
rural areas the children in need of such More conservative figure a city of 25,000 to bedridden disabilities requiring home 
) special education. general population has 250 speech defec- visiting teachers. One of the chief pur- 
> The number of totally blind children tives and should employ one or two Poses of any special class or school for 
, is less but their problems are more teachers for corrective speech. the crippled is to provide opportunity 
. acute. There is one blind pupil in every These children are enrolled primarily for special treatment under the direction 
: 2600 -childven, add cities of ae in regular classes but report in small of medical and health authorities. A few 
‘ general population should have at least groups to the speech teacher for two of the Mary. <ilet: Rave -one:or more 
; one class of eight pupils. There are separate class periods per week. It is Special schools for the crippled. 
. about 150 such cities. In smaller cities — (eee on page £7) 
it is possible to make part-time provi- 
sion, and to consolidate with neighbor- 
ing communities. 

In these classes for handicapped 
children, pupils get help in preparing 
their lessons from the special teacher 
but attend regular classes for recitation 
and discussion. So they receive the 
| special help they need and at the same 
: time are encouraged to associate with 
: no-handicapped children. 





The number of those with defective 
hearing is approximately the same as 
for defective vision, with 20% having 
some degree of impairment, with the 
same number known as hard-of-hearing 
as for the partly seeing and the totally 
deaf equalling the blind. 

Among the mildly hard-of-hearing the 
true nature of the handicap is often 














Left: 


Far 







Groups of stimulus words are given in 

auditory stimulation in attempt to set 

up in the brain patterns for particular 

speech sounds, Minneapolis public 
schools. 


Physiotherapy exercised for 
cripples in Oakman School, 


Detroit. 


left: Orthopedic class illus- 


trating foot rests adjustable to 


individual orthopedic defects, New 
York public schools. 


Photos from book, “Introduction 
to Exceptional Children’’ by Dr. 
Harry J. Baker, published by the 
Maemillan Co. 
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By Cecil Heacox 


SENIOR AQUATIC BIOLOGIST 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, STATE OF NEW YORK 


S a spring tonic, fishing has sul- 
phur and molasses beat forty 
ways—and it’s a lot easier to 

take. Combining physical exercise and 
communion with nature, fishing is also 


just what the doctor ordered for the 


business man who has been carrying ai 





extra load in these difficult days. 
“That’s O. K.” you say. “No argu- 
ment there at all. But I haven’t much 
gas and my tackle is definitely on the 
skimpy side.” 
Even though Waltonian doings may 
be considerably curtailed these days, it 





argu- 
much 
yn the 


s may 
ays, it 
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doesn’t mean you have to lose out en- 
tirely. Not at all. 

Why not plan on one really bang-up 
fishing trip. At least one favorite fish- 
ing haunt is within the range of your 
“A” coupons. That is, if you plan care- 
fully. 

This year there will be a special re- 
ward for the angler who cautiously 
nurses his gasoline supply. You will 
have that choice spot virtually to your- 
self. With less competition you will 
have a much better chance of coming 
home with a full creel. And you will 
be able to fish more leisurely. By taking 
your fishing a little easier, you'll have 
more time to really see and enjoy the 
beauties of the outdoors which are all 
about you: the musical tinkle of the 
brook, fields painted with wildflowers, 
the moist scent of pines, the song of 
the thrush. 

That’s a nice thing about fishing—it’s 
readily adapted to your mood. It can 
be a mighty strenuous sport when whip- 
ping a stream all day hip deep in fast 
water; or it can be a lackadaisical af- 
fair under a shady tree on a quiet bend. 

Of course, one fishing trip, even a 
super-safari, isn’t going to satisfy you 
inveterate Waltonians. Gas and tackle 
won't spread over the whole season. 
But, there’s a swell solution for you 
members of the clan, too. A little pio- 
neering spade work will often turn up 
some good fishing close to home, prac- 
tically in your own back yard. These 
short excursions eliminate long, tire- 
some journeys and the tough job of 
getting organized which wilderness ex- 
peditions require. 

The kids know the fishing spots near 
home. So follow the kids and recapture 
some of those happy boyhood memories. 
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Remember the old sunfish hole? It’s 


still there, surrounded with more 
charm than ever. 

Part of that charm stems from the 
fact that you don’t need faney and ex- 
pensive equipment. In some angles of 
the game, salmon fishing for instance, 
this fishing business is all bound up 
with elaborate tackle and an even more 
complex ritual, but not fishing for 
“punkinseeds.” 

Just get out a tomato can of worms 


Most 


tackle stores still have a few of these 


and dust off the old cane pole. 


left if you have to buy one. Better yet, 
go whole hog and cut your own birch 
or alder pole. There’s a lot of fun and 
added satisfaction in making your own. 
You don't need a reel. But you do need 
Half the fun in this kind ot 
When 
the bobber dips quickly, finally dis- 


a bobber. 
fishing is watching the bobber. 


appears and you feel that unforgettable 
tug on the line, you have the very es- 
sence of the fishing thrill. It’s been that 
way since the days of Father Izaak. 
No bobber? The cork from an empty 
bottle makes a thoroughly adequate one. 


Pick out a lazy bend on a stream or 
a quiet cove on a lake—preferably with 
a grassy bank and a tree to lean against 
What if you do fall 
There’s more to fishing than 


-——and dream. 
asleep. 
catching fish anyway. 

And, don’t forget the other pan fish 
which are so plentiful in our American 
fishing waters: the scrappy little rock 
bass, the handsome calico, the battlin’ 
bluegill and the omnipresent perch. All 
are interesting little adversaries on the 
More- 
over, they are pretty epicurean fare 


business end of a fishing line. 


when, a delicate, golden brown, they 








come from the skillet. And without red 
points, too! 

If all this seems a bit tame, you more 
adventurous brothers will find the pres- 
ent time a heaven-sent opportunity to 
experiment with the tackle you've got. 
Those lures you have in the bottom of 
your tackle box will often bring un- 
expected results. The experimental ap- 
proach is wide open; the sky is the 
limit. 

Here’s one for you purists, for in- 
stance. Dig out some of those old, 
moth-eaten 
scorned by the snooty trout and try 


flies which have been 
them on pan fish. Last year, I had some 
of the sportiest fishing of my angling 
career. 
at dusk. I tied on a tattered dry fly at- 
tached to a No. 14 hook. A short cast 
with my light three-ounce rod and be- 


I came to a sunfish pool just 


fore you could say “Parmachenee 


Belle,” 
half hour these little bantam roosters 


a sunfish was fast. For the next 


of the aquatic world put on a show that 
was certainly worth the price of ad- 
mission, 

Another time I learned about calico 
bass. This finny fellow has a_notori- 
ously soft mouth and small hooks in- 
variably tear out before you can land 
your quarry. I found flies tied to such 
large hooks as No. 3 and No. 5 the 
Try fly 


calico bass after sundown too. They are 


success formula. fishing for 
in their most cooperative mood then. 
In the daytime, use live minnows, also 
with the large hooks for the best results. 


Here’s something I'll bet you haven’t 
done since you were a boy—sucker 
spearing. It’s packed with excitement. 


Spearing suckers where game laws per- 


(Continued on page 28) 









My 


By Roe Fulkerson 


| Found God 


WAS not a particularly good little boy. I stole water- 

melons; I slipped away and went swimming Sunday 

afternoons; I lied now and then to avoid punishment 
for my childish misdeeds, and now and again I copied an 
example in arithmetic from the paper of some kid who 
was better at it than I was. 

Sut [ did attend church and Sunday School regularly. 
| recall that a Sunday School teacher once gave me a prize 
of a gold dollar for not having missed a single Sunday 
from Christmas until Christmas. I enjoyed Sunday School, 
especially the Old Testament, in which, at times, the history 
of the Jewish people and their wars was as exciting as the 
dime novels I read behind my geography. 

My only unpleasant recollection of church is that my 
feet used to go to sleep while the preacher was talking. That 
was in the days when my legs were short, and the preacher’s 
sermons were long. 

That preacher used to confuse me a lot. He told me that 
unless | believed and was baptized, I would not be saved. 
\s he was not of a denomination which baptized by im- 
mersion, he simply sprinkled a little water on their heads. 
He could fool them into thinking they had been baptized, 
but by golly he couldn’t fool me! 
tized. I had seen the other ministers, both black and white, 


I had seen people bap- 


lead people out into the Tennessee River and, putting one 
hand on their backs and the other over their mouth and 
nose, souse them under and lead them dripping wet ashore 
where the congregation stood singing halleluiahs and 
hosannahs. That was baptizing that was baptizing! I knew 
those folks had had all their sins washed away because | 
had seen it done. 

Our minister confused my childish mind with his religious 
cliches. He told me I must be washed in the blood of the 
Lamb. I was too young to understand, but I had seen the 
local butcher kill and dress a sheep and the idea did not 
appeal to me at all. The vivid mental picture of the process 
did not please my boyish mind. 

Our minister and the Bible said that it was easier for a 
camel to get through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to get into Heaven. The richest man in our town was 
one of my favorite people. He was nice to the folks who 
worked in his mill and always looked after their families 
when there was sickness. He had built a parsonage and 
given it to his particular church. Best of all, he was. always 
handing us kids pennies for candy. It just didn’t seem fair 
to keep people like him out of Heaven. 

There were other religious facts, too, which bothered me. 
The one about being born again certainly was a puzzler for 
a boy who raised rabbits. It just didn’t seem possible in 
the light of things I had learned by exposure to the facts 
of life. 

My geography told me that the world was round. The 
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Bible spoke of its four corners. There were so many things 
I could not understand, and which were never explained, 
that my boyish mind was hopelessly confused. Finally ! 
pushed it all aside and lost interest. Religion was like a 
toy I had tired of playing with and abandoned. 

I know now that a lot of children get mixed up on re- 
ligious matters and, not wanting to express their doubts 
and puzzles to their elders for fear of criticism or punish- 
ment, they wander away from God and lose Him forever. 

It remained for a Tennessee mountaineer—they call them 
hillbillies these days—to bring me back to a consciousness 
of God. 

In my teens I took a long hike through the mountains to 
reach a certain trout stream. I hiked along a mountain 
road to the foot of the Great Smoky Mountains and then 
followed a foot trail up to the top of the first range. The 
trail led along the very top of the mountain until it reached 
the next gap, and I paused to rest on the crest. 

Two thousand feet below me the river lay twisted and 
lopping like a silver ribbon some child had thrown care- 
lessly on a green carpet. Here and there along its banks 
were little clearings with a cabin and a patch of cotton 
and tobacco. 

Across the river, tier on tier, were other mountains. 
The ones in the foreground were two shades of green, one 
in the light and one in the shade. The next tier were dark 
green with mauve shadows. Beyond that was a tier of 
blue ones with purple shadows, and behind that yet others 
all purple—so purple that they melted into the purple sky 
so perfectly that there was no visible line of horizon. 

I stood entranced at the grandeur of the view when a 
typical Tennessee mountaineer came along clad in blue jeans, 
home knit galluses and a calico shirt. He took a cap and 
ball muzzle loading squirrel rifle off his shoulder and 
stopped beside me. In my best mountain style, I said 
“Howdy.” He replied “Howdy.” For five minutes he stood 
beside me looking down across the valley. Then he said 
slowly, 

“Young feller, there jist has got to be a God!” 

I looked at the magnificent, breathtaking, lump-in-the- 
throat-making landscape and realized that I had heard the 
sermon of my life. He was right. There just has got to 
be a God. There is no other way to account for that 
great picture. 

He had preached me a sermon that had driven all doubts 
and fears out of my mind forever. He was the best preacher 
I ever listened to, or to whom I shall ever listen, because 
from that moment there has never been a doubt in my mind 
that there is a real and a personal God. And there never 
will be any doubt. 

I repeat to you, my friend: There just has got to be 
a God! 
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the Hercco Come tome 


HE gangplank eased into by Sgt Dora Bryron W 4C litter bearers rush their patients to 
. 9 a 


place against the gleaming 

white side of the hospital 
ship. The country’s wounded 
streamed ashore, men coming from 
Belgium, from Germany, from 
Italy. Some walked, arms and shoulders framed stiffly in 
plaster casts, but their faces were eager and smiling. Many 
were carried on litters. 

A medical corpsman placed his hand on the shoulder of 
a passing litter patient. There was an empty space under 
the brown blanket where the left leg should have been. 

“Welcome home, soldier,’ he said. The man grinned in 
answer. 

Welcome home! 

That's the story in two words of the Charleston Port of 
Embarkation, Atlantic base for the 16 ships of the great 
white “Mercy Fleet.” Through the CPE over 50,000 wound- 
ed or sick fighting men have been returned from the 
European Theater of Operations since November, 7°43, 
sometimes 5,000 a month. 

Plowing the seas with all lights glowing, with music 
playing all day on the ship’s amplifying system, several 
floating hospitals come to berth with their precious cargoes 
each week at the Charleston dock. Bands on shore greet the 
ship with “Make Way for the Army,” “God Bless 
America,” and “The Beer Barrel Polka.” Down the gang- 
plank walk the “ambulatory” patients. Quickly and gently 


It is a pat on the back, with sym- 
pathy but without pity that the 
veteran of World War Il receives. 


the ambulances. Next stop is Stark 
General Hospital, Charleston, for 
an average stay of three days after 
which they are evacuated by train 
or by air to hospitals nearer their 
homes. Wounded heroes of Anzio, St. Lo and Aachen 
are “on the road back.” 

Most of the patients have been hospitalized overseas. They 
are men who will not be returning soon to duty, if at all, 
and yet are not too seriously ill or injured to be moved over 
the great distances. Types of cases vary with different ship 
loads, some bringing more ambulatory (walking) patients 
than others. The veterans are tagged with red, blue, or 
green cards, indicating surgical, medical, or battle fatigue 
cases. These psychotic cases, men who have broken under 
the strain of combat, are not to be confused with common 
examples of mental breakdown. For many of them mental 
strength is rapidly regained after the “cause” has been 
removed. 

Life on board is pleasant and relaxed. Sailing under the 
regulations of the Geneva Conference, the hospital ship 
does not attempt to hide. It flies the Red Cross flag at the 
foremast and sails alone and unattended. The wounded get 
the “best food in our lives.” The boat is stocked with 9,000 
dozen eggs, the men call them “old fashioned eggs.” Fresh 
milk and eggs are always the first things the returning hero 

(Continued on page 26) 











YOUR HOME OF 


HE homes of the American peo- 

ple will be one of the most 

dynamic centers of interest, 
planning, and action for at least the 
next generation. We know the houses 
of tomorrow will carry the imprint of 
today’s technological advances. We 
know, too, that housing activity holds 
what may be the greatest promise of 
mass industrial activity and employment 
some time during the coming genera- 
tion. We know that both actual need 
and pent-up demand for better living 
quarters will provide the base for pos- 
sible action. But we also know that 
housing has failed to keep pace with the 
engineering and manufacturing tech- 
niques that could catapult this industry 
forward, And we know that it will take 
at least a decade for the traditional pat- 
tern of the industry to change. 

There are few people or groups who 
want the present city and rural slums. 
Yet the slums are likely to be with us 
for many a postwar year. Right up to 
the beginning of the war the over-all 
figures—for farm and city—showed that 
more than sixteen million of America’s 
thirty-seven million dwelling units had 
no private bathtub or shower. 

By conservative housing standards, 
cold statistics indicate that more than 
thirteen million families have been liv- 
ing in substandard dwellings. Here, for 
instance, are the farm homes of America, 
as of 1940. Here are the families who 
live on the land, 93 per cent of them 
with an annual prewar income of less 
than $2,500. Five out of six families 
had no running water. One out of ten 
had no indoor toilet or privy at all. 
Nine out of ten had no private bath or 
shower. Nine out of ten had no central 
heating system. Three out of five had 
no refrigeration of any kind. Seven out 
of ten were without telephones. Two 
out of five owned no radio. Seven out 
of ten had no electric lighting equip- 
ment. 

And here is urban America: 

Just about one out of every three city 
families living in homes, apartments, or 
tenements that could stand some major 
overhauling or some basic plumbing. 


ce 


More than ten million city families ¢ 





By Leo Cherne 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
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Condensed from Mr. Cherne’s book, 
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living in substandard slum dwellings—too many jammed 
into too small an area, lack of recreation space for children, 
dark, vermin-infested rooms. 

Forty-two percent of all city tenement houses with no 
central heating—and even in 1943 many buildings in which 
only one toilet and one cold-water faucet served as many 
as a dozen families. 

Twenty-five per cent of city dwellings with no private 
bath. 

More than one million with no gas or electricity. 

Almost two and one-half million with no refrigerators 
of any kind. 

Between 1930 and 1940 only 2,734,000 new dwelling units 
were built for 4,503,000 new American families. On top 
of that the war-imposed restrictions on construction hiked 
the housing deficit another half million units a year. The 
Commerce Department estimates a total demand at the end 
of the war for between four and four and one-half million 
new dwelling units. This shortage, together with a large 
percentage of worn-out and substandard homes in every 
section of the country, is both the base of the future and 
its challenge. 

The problem breaks into two pieces: apartments for city 
dwellers, and homes to wipe out the rural slums. The nub 
of the question in both cases is whether decent housing on 
a large scale can be provided at a cost which can be met 


by families in the lower-income groups. In terms of city 


apartments this question is not likely to receive either an 


early or an effective answer. 

The dream pictures of handsome buildings with wide 
windows, spacious playgrounds, helicopter landing spaces 
on the roof, parking facilities for your car in the basement, 
large modern apartments at low rental are going to remain 
a dream. Actually, even those families who can afford to 
pay middle-class rentals will be unable to find accommoda- 
tions much different from what they had before the war. 
To be sure, the construction industry estimates that the 
early postwar years will bring a building boom to the tune 
of some fifteen billion dollars annually. 

There are several reasons why the boom may not ma- 
terialize. Prices of construction materials and labor costs 
will be up. The uncertain economic atmosphere of the early 
postwar years is likely to make apartment-house construc 
tion a risky proposition. Private capital isn’t likely to flow 
into this field until we either return to prewar costs or 
succeed in stabilizing the wartime inflated price level. 
Builders and investors remember vividly and painfully the 
speculative housing boom that took place in most American 
cities after the last war. 

Realistically, there is not much more chance for any 
substantial amount of low-rental city building after the war 
than there was before. The same problems will be with us. 
First, getting land at a sufficiently low cost. Second, pro- 
viding utilities at low cost—streets, sewers, water supply, 
service lines, schools, park areas, etc. Above all, the per 
sistent housing bugaboo: high cost of materials and labor. 
Vith the best intentions in the world, a building project 
may, in the end, find itself compelled to charge higher 
rentals than the families for which it was designed can 
afford to pay. 

But that doesn’t mean there will be no private building 
for low-income families. You'll undoubtedly see a sprin 
kling of developments like the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company's mammoth “Parkchester” in New York, which 
offers modern apartments at moderate rentals for families 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THEY ARE COMING BACK AGAIN 


“AND I know that if I am here, it is only because better 


guys than I have died.” 


Ye , they lie 


the South Sea atolls 


in graves blasted out of the coral rock of 
they lie in graves 
dug through the snow covered mud of 
northern France and Germany; they lie 
at the bottom of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic with only the degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude to mark the spot. 


lhey were better men than we are, and 





we live because of them. 

If they had not carried the war to 
the enemy in Germany and in Japan, those two nations of 
savages would have brought the war to us. We old folks, 
we women folks and we children in Canada and the United 
States would have been blown to bits. Our churches and ovr 
hospitals would have been bombed and hundreds of thou- 
sands of us would have died as the Chinese have died, as the 
Poles and Hollanders have died. 

We live because better guys than we have died. 

But they have not all died, and those who have not died 
will be coming home again. The women and children of 
this country have so often waited sadly for their soldier 
boys to come home. Back in the days of the War between 
the States, the battered and ragged heroes of both sides 
trudged their weary way home to try to take up their lives 
where they had left off. Those postwar days were tragic 
North and South. 


The Spanish-American War sent home its fevered and 


tor both 


jaundiced thousands to another postwar depression, to 
lingering illness and lack of appreciation. 

The First World War aftermath is too recent to enlarge 
upon. We must not forget those days of depression when 
returned heroes stood on street corners selling apples like 
mendicants begging from the democracy they had fought 
to save, 

After all these wars, people lived because better guys 
had died, 

The better guys who didn’t die, but were willing to, are 
coming home again. We hope that they are coming home 
to a more appreciative country; home to a government that 
will acknowledge its responsibility; home to a people who 
these men have done for civilization. 


realize what 


We who live because better guys have died for us have 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


a heavy burden of responsibility. That responsibility now 
is buying more and yet more bonds; giving again and again 
to the blood bank; working without cease on the home 
front. When the war is over and the boys are home again, 
it is our responsibility to prevent a postwar depression like 
the ones which have created havoc in the past. 

There need be no postwar depression. There must be 
readjustments, of course, and there must be continued inter- 
ference in business by government until that time of read- 
justment is past, lest we have again the disgraceful 
symbolic apple selling. 

We must not forget that we are here because better guys 
than we have died. 

We must prove that we were worth dying for. 

T 
There ts no more disgruntled man than the one 


whose bad habits have been interfered with. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


KF ROM the very beginning of Kiwanis, it has been interested 
in and helpful to the crippled children of the towns in which 
it functions. Great work has been done in establishing 
schools, in 


crippled children’s 


tional guidance for crippled children, 


yoca- 


and in orthopedic work and the pur- 


chase of braces and shoes to relieve 
these little sufferers. 
Unfortunately, in most of the cases 


which come under the observation of 








Kiwanis, a cure is impossible, no matter 
what help is given. In such cases it is 
not enough to finance an operation, to supply braces, crutches 
and shoes. There is much more to be done than that. 

The biggest and most worth-while job of all is education. 
Vocational craft and other means of 
educating a crippled child to be self-supporting and inde- 
pendent through life are the most valuable help we can give. 

The way to overcome the natural prejudice of employers 
in favor of sound bodied employes as opposed to cripples is 
to so train the cripple in his vocation that he is able to do 
the work as well or better than the other fellow. 

It is not only the money the cripple earns which is 
while is the 


schools, schools 


worth while. A thousand times more worth 
elimination of his inferiority complex which will sadden 


and warp his life if he cannot earn his own living and 
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hold up his head among his fellow men. 
By all means supplement your crippled child work with 


vocational education and guidance. 


us 


TAKE THE OTHER BOY ALONG! , 


SCHOOL is out and you will be taking that fine youngster 
of yours on fishing and hiking trips because you know 
there is nothing he will enjoy more. Getting out in the 
wide open spaces with dad, having a 
chance to talk man-fashion and be rec- 
ognized by dad as a good fellow is 
fine stuff for that boy, and he loves it. 
Incidentally, it is a fine thing for 
dad, too! 

But remember that this enjoyment is 
not limited to your boy. All boys are 
like that. And there are several other 
boys in your neighborhood whose dads are in the armed 








services who would like to go along with you and your boy! 

These boys have no father to prowl the woods and 
streams with. Their fathers are across the seas serving 
their country and trying to make it a better world for 
your boy and their boys to live in. If you appreciate their 
sacrifice, as of course you do, you can show your apprecia- 
tion by taking their boys along with your boy when you 
go on that next fishing trip. 

Your son knows who those boys are. Probably they are 
his best friends. And he will be proud and happy to share 
his dad with the boys whose fathers are fighting for our 
country. 

No man can replace a boy’s dad, of course, but you will 
be an acceptable substitute. You will not only add a lot 
to that boy’s happiness, but you will add to his father’s 
happiness when he finds out what you are doing for his boy. 

It would be fine if your club would do what at least one 
other Kiwanis club has done. Make this Share-Your-Dad 
idea a club objective as long as this war lasts. Work 
especially hard at it during this summer vacation which 
starts so soon, 


us 


“Fat is avoirdupoison.” . . . Anonymous. 


BACK TO THE SOIL 
THE deeper the postwar planning researchers get into the 
subject of rehabilitation of returning soldiers and_ sailors, 
the more they realize that there is among them a very 
definite trend away from the large 
cities and the routine of factory and 
office work. 

They have been enough in the out- 
doors in their training and their soldier- 
ing; they have seen something of the 
peace and quiet of farm life in their 





travels here and abroad, and they have 
had enough of rigid routine to last 
them the rest of their lives. A five or ten acre farm of their 
own where they can have a vegetable garden, a flock of 
chickens, and rest and relaxation, looks mighty good to them. 

They realize that a depression may cut off their factory 
or industrial income at any time, and that a small farm 
where they can grow the food for their own table will help 
tide them over the bad times as well as enable them to save 
money in flush times. 
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True enough, most of the men who have this desire have 
no agricultural background or basic agricultural knowledge 
to enable them to make a success of such an undertaking. 
County agents and other agriculturists will do all they can 
to help, but they are going to need more than that to bridge 
them over their first few years of farming. Kiwanis clubs 
can and probably will help in this rehabilitation enterprise. 

It is not enough to see the returned soldier settled on 
his land. We can’t, as did the farmer’s wife who pushed her 
husband into the well, simply dust off our hands and say 
that that chore is chored. 

We must take a real interest in them. We must see to it 
that state, county and nation follow through and help them 
until the first five experimental years are over and the new 
small farmer is on his way to mastery of the situation. 

A kind word; real interest in his progress; a visit to his 
place and the purchase of some of his small products will 
encourage him and help him on his way. Careful record 
of our new soldier-farmers should be kept and the work 
of encouragement done systematically by the club. 

T 
The fuss over the curfew has abated since people 
have found out that it is more comfortable to sleep 
in a bed than under a table. 


TILL NOW 


ONE celebrated statistician has compiled the war statistics 
up till now. Heaven only knows what they will be when 
the war is over. 

It is unbelievable but true that: 

The Germans have lost five million 
men by death; 

The Russians seven and a half mil- 
lion; 

The Chinese four and a half million; 

The Japanese two million. 

These are the deaths among the arm- 





ed forces. The civilian deaths have been: 

The Chinese, thirteen million; 

The Russians, eleven million; 

The Jews, three million in the abattoirs of Poland. 

At least forty million people have been torn up by the 
roots in Poland. In Asia at least thirty million more are 
wanderers from war. 

The number of those afflicted with soul sickness and 
dangerous psychoses will dwarf the horrors of any war 
in history. 

The financial cost of this war will run into 2,000 billion 
dollars. 

Is this what we call civilization? Is this what we have 
come to in the golden age of this world? If the answer to 
these questions be “Yes,” then it would seem that we go 
back to the dark ages. 

Of course no mind can comprehend these figures. They 
are too great to seem real, but they should at least impress 
the people who ask for a soft peace for the two nations to 
blame for this world-wide catastrophe. The peace must be 
such that these cold-blooded barbarians can never again 
plunge the world into a repetition of this greatest of all 
disasters since the first cave man crawled out of his cave 
to fight his neighbor with a club. 

Something can be done—something must be done—to 
avoid a repetition of this holocaust. Kiwanis is an influence. 
Kiwanians must use their influence to that end. 
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ART for theCrossroads 


By Henry Clay Tate 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Country people can’t get to 
the art galleries so out in 
Nebraska they just take 
the pictures to the people. 


\NY treasured 
were tucked carefully among 


paintings 


the meager belongings ot 
the hardy folk who pushed westward 
to settle the great agricultural areas 
of America. Some had come earlier 
from Europe. But the way of the West 
was hard. Settlers had little time for 
culture. Gradually the old paintings 
were relegated to the smoke houses and 
rural art reached the level of current 
calendar pictures. 

For the most part, rural homes of 
(America were and are yet barren of 
good paintings. Many rural people 
have never seen an original painting, 
nor even a good reproduction. 

This situation was brought home to 
Nellie May Schlee Vance as she stood 
quietly on the stairway in Morrill Hall 
at the University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln in 1935. She was about to 
ascend to the second floor where the 
university’s art gallery is located when 
a man and his wife and two children 
attracted her attention. 

They were obviously in town on a 
tour. The children asked to go up- 
stairs. The parents held back. Finally 
the father asked Mrs. Vance: “Do you 
know what's upstairs?” 

“The art 
Whereupon the father said to his brood. 


“You don’t need to go up; there’s noth- 


gallery,” she replied. 


ing up there but art.” 

Out-of this experience the Nebraska 
lravelling Art Exhibits were born. 
Since then the project has been ap- 
proved by the Extension Division of 
the University of Nebraska and has 
received two grants from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York City. 

The start was hard and progress was 
slow. The university had little money 
for the project. Mrs. Vance enlisted 
the help of Kiwanis and other service 
clubs, Women’s Clubs, the American 
Legion, lodges and service leagues. It 
cost a minimum of $25.00 to take a 
collection of 30 pictures for an exhibit 


and these groups were asked to under- 


write the exhibit to that amount. 


But this still was not taking art to 
the rural children. They had to come 
into the small towns if they saw it. 
Here is where the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion came to the rescue with $5,000 in 
1938. An additional $3,000 was granted 
in 1941, 


Through the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Extension Division 
and the department of fine arts, Mrs. 
Vance had developed three exhibits to 
meet the requirements of the entire 
state. The largest one, the senior ex- 
hibit, consists of 34 pictures designed 
for community gatherings. A $25 fee 
is charged for this exhibit and Mrs. 
Vance usually goes along to supervise 
the hanging and give gallery talks. 
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exhibits appeal to children as 
well as to adults. 


This is supported by the university. 
The exhibit is valued at $5,000. 

Two strictly rural exhibits are fi- 
nanced by the Carnegie funds. One 
exhibit of 10 pictures is designed for 
communities of less than 500 popula- 
tion. Only cost to the community is 
a $5.00 fee. 


The third exhibit goes right out into 
the country. Any county superintendent 
can rent the gallery for $10.00 and 
keep it until it has been displayed for 
a week in every school in the county. 
This project which literally takes 
“Mahomet to the mountain,” now con- 
sists of 98 exhibits. Each contains six 
full color prints of masterpieces, .one 
original framed etching and one original 


painting. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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How to be Happy in a Hospital 


By Lowell Russell Ditzen, D. D. 


HERE were 15,374,698 people 

admitted to the hospitals in the 

United States in 1943, reports 
the American Medical Association, and 
11.6% of our population, according to 
the 1940 census, became hospital bed 
patients in that year. These facts say 
that you stand the chance of becoming 
a hospital patient once in every nine 
years. It’s sensible to consider how a 
possible hospital experience may be made 
an investment rather than an expendi- 
ture. Doctors, nurses, clergymen and 
hospital superintendents offer these sim- 
ple and sane suggestions. 

If you have time before admission, 
visualize the meeting of your daily re- 
sponsibilities without your presence. 
Leave clear instructions for these to be 
handled by others. 

It’s wise foresight to plan for your 
physical and mental comfort. Shaving 
equipment, writing materials, radio, pa- 
jamas, robe, slippers, a picture of the 
children, favorite books, magazines and 
smoking supplies should be in your grip. 
The average stay of a patient is thir- 
teen days. Here is a golden opportunity 
to pursue the long neglected hobby or 
interest. Is your stamp collection in a 
mess? Take it along! Imaginative 
planning will save fretting for yourself 
and the victim who must listen to direc- 
tions like these: “Well, if it isn’t in the 
upper left-hand dresser drawer in Mary’s 
room, it should be near, or under those 
receipts, you know, in the little cabinet 
by the back door.” 

When you enter a hospital you be- 
come an integral part of a highly or- 
ganized mechanism. You can be a mis- 
fit that will throw the whole machinery 
out of kilter. 

Many people find the hours just after 
admission terrifying. During this time 
there may be temperature taking, pok- 


A trip to the hospital may 
prove an investment rather 
than an expenditure if you 
know the correct procedure. 


ing, punching, swabbing, sticking. What- 
ever the procedure the nurses are trained 
to do their duty impersonally and effi- 
ciently. Give them your relaxed co- 
operation. 

Usually you will arrive in the eve- 
ning. Sleep will strengthen you for the 
day ahead. Fear and anxiety can send 
your temperature up three degrees. 

How will you achieve serenity of 
mind and sleep? Think positively! Ob- 
jectively put the cards on the table. 
This business has to be done! You are 
in the best place for the doing of it. 
Your doctor is competent and you'll do 
a better job when it’s over. Then fol- 
low the suggestion of an experienced 
night nurse. Close your eyes and visual- 
ize a white rosebud against a jet black 
velvet background. Center your atten- 
tion on the flower. Watch it as, ever 
so slowly, it opens into full bloom. 
Slowly, count the petals as they drift 
from the stem. By the time the last one 
falls you should be sleeping. 


? 

There are some don’ts. Don’t be 
alarmed if your doctor does not see you 
before you enter surgery. He will be 
with you whenever your condition war- 
rants his presence. 

Don’t complain about situations that 
can’t be changed. It’s well to remember 
that one’s mental outlook reflects a phys- 
ical state that is not up to par. 

Don’t gossip about or show favoritism 
between members of the staff. Analyze 
your irritations, and ask why you do 
not like a particular situation or indi- 
vidual. If you control your mood in 
the hospital you will make a significant 
conquest. 

If you demonstrate the positive side of 


, 


these “don’ts,” you will have the bless- 
ing of the hospital staff. 

If you are a husband or a father, as 
well as a patient, realize that your wife 


must make up the time she spends com- 


(Continued on page 27) 


If you are without a private nurse, 
don't ask for special services. Each 
nurse must care for many patients. 


Don't be a Gatling gun of ques- 
tions about everything and every- 
body on your floor. 


Don't eat food brought from out- 
side the hospital before checking 
with the nurse or doctor. 
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Yow ll Enjoy Reading 


By Frank Luther Mott 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM 


INIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


What a Man! 


Most of us think of Fred Stone as a 
member of that great team of black-face 
generation of 


comedians known to a 


vaudeville audiences as Montgomery 
and Stone, or as the star in “The Wiz- 
ard of Oz.” But he was a lot more than 
that, as readers of his autobiography 
Rolling Stone (Whittlesey House, $3) 
soon find out. 

his is a straightforward narrative, 
without bragging or swaggering, simply 
what a 


but engagingly written — but 


man it does show us! It begins with 
red as a small boy climbing the greased 
pole on the Fourth of July and learning 
to walk the tight rope in his own back 
vard. These are things all boys do, 
but 


and persistence. He worked with a cir- 


very few with Fred’s application 
cus at ten, and later with shows in the 
dime museums, honkytonks, and medi- 
the Middle West. He 


cine shows 1n 


Up-State New York Folks 

Herman Petersen, a writer of pulp- 
magazine stories and later of detective 
novels, married a girl who thought the 
only good place to live was an up-state 
New York farm. So they went to live 
there; and there they have lived ever 
since, raising a family, becoming a part 
of a country community, Mr. Petersen 
hunted in the woods, observed the way 
of life of the New York farmer, and 
became a country postmaster, while he 
books. Now he produces 
Country Chronicle (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, $2.50), which successfully pre- 


serves the very color and flavor of the 


wrote his 


life it describes. 


became a dancer and acrobat, and later 
one of the greatest of black-face artists. 
In musical comedy he became the ace 
of comic dancers, and a successful char- 
acter actor in straight drama. Incident- 
ally, he learned to be an excellent boxer, 
mixing it with Jim Corbett and other 
famous fighters; a skillful lasso artist, 
and close friend of Will Rogers; a big 
game hunter, especially of grizzlies, po- 
lar bears, and mountain lions; an ex- 
pert ice skater; an enthusiastic baseball 
player, horseback rider, and aviator. 
His story is interesting, amusing, hu- 
He the 
whole gallery of likable characters, in- 


man, introduces reader to a 
cluding his eccentric father—who was 
the champion roller among the Stones. 
Best of all is Fred himself—clean, lov- 
And 


achievements he adds no mean success 


able, genuine. now to his other 


in the field of literature. 


Anecdote is the essence of this well 
book. the 


humor is a bit rough, but it is authentic 


named Sometimes country 


and honest. The author is much con- 
cerned with the economic problems of 
the country people of this region, but 
he is at his best portraying the charac- 
ters of his community. Full of chuckles 
and of information is this easy-reading 
book, 
” 


The Glorious Fourth 
The Birthday of a Nation, by Frances 
Rogers and Alice Beard (Lippincott, 
$2), tells the story of the Declaration of 
Independence, the events that led up to 
it, and how it was afterward celebrated. 
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It is an excellent book for your children, 
but you will enjoy reading it too. It has 
ten full-page illustrations (one in color ) 
by Miss Rogers. 

s 


The Problem of Job 

America’s greatest living poet, Robert 
Frost, has a new book. It is a slim 
volume, devoted to a discussion of the 
age-old problem of Job—Why is there 
pain in the world? Dramatic in form, 
like the Book of Job, to which it is a 
footnote, it is witty and philosophical. 
Like the present reviewer, you may not 
understand it all, and yet may find a 
deep enjoyment in its playful but some- 
times profound poetry. It is called A 
Masque of Reason and is published by 
Holt ($2). 

” 


The Red Cross 

At His Side, by George Korson 
( Coward-McCann, $2.75), is the story 
of the American Red Cross overseas in 
the present war. It takes the reader to 
all the fronts of this far-flung conflict 
and gives not only a connected narrative 
of the great work of the organization, 
but hundreds of vivid little stories from 
the Red Cross 
activities. An absorbing, effective story 


workers in midst of 
of an important phase of the war. 
® 


Whodunit of the Month 


Ngaio Marsh (pronounce her first 
like a one of the best 
of modern mystery writers, comes for- 


hame sneeze ), 
ward with a story set in her native New 
Zealand. 
bale of wool—definitely not a nice 
thing. Died in the Wool (Little Brown, 
$2) has a good puzzle, excellent setting, 


The body is concealed in a 


good characters, and skilful writing. 





KIWANIS LOSES A FRIEND 


In the death of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Kiwanis lost a friend. 
Twenty years ago, long before he 
became President, Mr. Roosevelt 
was elected an honorary member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Manchester, 
Georgia, near Warm _ Springs 
where he maintained his “other 
home.” In 1936 he addressed the 
Washington Convention of Kiwa- 
nis International from the balcony 
of the White House and only a 
few days before his death he wrote 
greetings to be read before Kiwanis 
clubs throughout the United States 
and Canada in connection with the 
observance of United States- 
Canada Good Will Week in April. 

















KIWANIS 
| Steps 
Out 
With a 


Community 





Agricultural 


Program 





What are you businessmen doing 





to insure the permanent prosperity 


of your local agriculture? — 

















Wb, Steve is a pretty 


busy place . . . today. But what 
if the source of agricultural 
purchasing power dried up... ? 


i 


i 





¥ sai Every THINKING MAN REALIZES the interdependence of 
VAN aed town and country. He knows that the men and women 
fa and children that live and work on the surrounding farms 
not only supply us with much of the food we eat, but 
also they form a large portion of the customers for our 
businesses. They come to town to buy their shoes and 
clothing, their farm implements and supplies. They do 
business with our banks, our lawyers, doctors, insurance 
men. They buy our electric light and power and they 
go to our picture shows. 

What if your community gradually lost most of this 
trade? Business on ‘‘Main Street’? would not be so 
brisk, would it? 

















































A serious problem faces agri- 
culture in every part of the 
country. Topsoil and fertility 







are being lost from our farms 






at an alarming rate. Farming, 






for the most part, is far less 
efficient than industry. Mar- 







keting of farm produce needs 






overhauling. These are not 






just the farmers’ problems. 






They vitally affect us all. 






Suppose the farms in your 






region became as run-down 






and unprofitable as this one? 









ph gete : It would not take long for the 






effect to be felt on your ‘“‘Main 
Street”’, would it? 




















A Community Agricultural Program 


TO BE LED BY KIWANIS 


The following is suggested as a basis for a com- Your Kiwanis Club, because of its standing in 


munity-wide, farseeing Agricultural Program. Its your community, is ideally suited to furnish the 
purpose is to strengthen agriculture. Its result leadership that will, in due course, put these proj- 
through increased yields and greater efficiency on the ects into operation. 


farm will be greater prosperity on ‘‘Main Street”’. 


THE PROGRAM 








1. Help protect our remaining topsoil 5. Encourage farm youth in their study 
and rebuild its fertility. of modern, efficient farming and of 
2. Encourage the application of mod- soil-rebuilding practices. 
ern farm management methods, 6. Assist farmers in obtaining 
such as diversification, crop rota- adequate markets for their products. 
) tion and proper land use. 
‘ 3. Encourage practices which will re- 7. Assist returning veterans from the 


duce production costs, increase farm to become re-established on 









| yields and assure profitable family farms. 
| farms. 8. Develop a spirit of co-operation 
| 4. Develop in the community a wide among Business, Industry, Finance, 
| interest and pride in its agriculture. Agriculture. 





BUT THE FIRST THING TO DO IS TO NAIL DOWN THE SOIL 










As a public service and to aid Kiwanis International, Harry Ferguson, Inc., Dearborn, 
Michigan, provides the film “It CAN Happen Here’’, together with the extensive printed 
material shown on the next page, to help your club put the Program into operation. 










A Comprehensive Course of Action 
for Carrying Through the Program 





















The working text, illustrated at the left, has 


been sent to your club. It contains complete 







information on “how to do it”’ including de- 
tailed directions for putting on demonstra- 
tions, tours, conferences and meetings. 

As your community takes up each suc- 
ceeding project in the long-range program, 
more helps will be supplied in the form of 
new motion pictures, working manuals and 


promotional materials. 


To get the program started... and to bring home the facts , 
about proper land use to all your community leaders... 
you will see the motion picture — 


“1T CAN HAPPEN HERE!” | a 


an intensely interesting and I: 

















dramatic story about the land. . 






_ the basis of our economy. 






Done with a fine Hollywood cast, 










Complete promotional 
material is supplied to 
get the program off to 
a good start. 








You can expect, soon, to hear more about this 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1945 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


MUSIC WEEK 
May 6-13 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 20-26 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
July 1-7 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 24-30 
DOMINION DAY 
July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 16-22 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-7 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 6-7 


FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 














GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
Faith and patience are virtues which many of 
us lack in these trying times. This boy and his 
companion exemplify both. He has adjusted the 


sinker and the bobber and spit on the worm. 

Now there's nothing to do but wait for the fish 

with complete confidence in what they'll have for 

supper. If you would like to pursue this subject 

further, read the article, "You Still Can Go 

Fishing" in this issue. Then walk—do not run—to 
the nearest stream. 











What Value Freedom? 


GENTLEMEN : 

. . We on the front doorstep of the 
enemy constantly wonder just how much 
the men at home are doing to keep high 
the standards of character and fellowship 
—just how much our old associates still 
value the freedoms which we are strug- 
gling at great cost to maintain, 

Frankly, this war is more tragic, more 
barbaric than one can possibly imagine. 
May God grant that the men whom I help 
pull together — literally, physically and 
spiritually—in the Battalion Aid Station 
within a very few yards of the lines, 
while the 88’s and heavies crash outside 
and machine-gun bullets ricochet around 
the buildings—may those men have not 
been wounded and disfigured in vain... 

GROVER B. GORDON 
Chaplain (Capt.) USA 
Dewey, Okla., Club 


He’s Impressed 


DEAR SiR: 


Browsing in the reading room of the 
Bedford Public Library, I came upon the 
February, 1945, issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. It was my first opportunity to 
read in this worthwhile publication. 

I was particularly interested and enjoyed 
reading the articles, “George Washington’s 
‘Finger,’ ” and “Without Benefit of Clergy.” 

Although I am not a member of Kiwanis, 
I know that much good is accomplished 
through this organization. If the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, I shall want to become 
associated with it here in Bedford where I 
have just recently taken up my first duties 
in the ministerial profession. 

Editors are sadly neglected people, espe- 
cially in these busy war days; so may I 
sound a small voice of encouragement to 
you and The Kiwanis Magazine! 

Rev. Rupo_PeH F. REHMER 
Bedford, Indiana 


It’s Love Not Fear 


Dear Sirs: 


In the interesting article in the February 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine by Rev. 
W. E. Craig, Jr., he makes reference to 
Quaker marriages saying that “Quakers 
are wedded under the most severely simple 
customs, but Quaker marriages generally 
last. A Quaker couple fears God.” 

Quaker marriages are indeed simple 
being consummated by spoken promises 
and a Certificate of Marriage signed by 
the wedded couple and those present at 
the wedding. There is no one who “offici- 
ates” although there is a committee ap- 
pointed to “oversee” the marriage that 
everything may be done in good order. 

Quaker marriages do last. I have not per- 
sonally known of a = divorce between 
Quakers. But I would not say, with Rev. 
Craig, that it is because Quakers “fear” 
God. I should prefer to say that it is 
because they “love” God and earnestly 
seek His guidance in such problems as 
may arise. Furthermore, orderly and care- 
ful procedure before marriage may have 
some bearing upon the stability of the 
marriage. The interested couple are re- 
quired to make known their intentions to 
the Meeting which appoints a committee 


to wait upon the couple and inquire into 
the sincerity and the fitness of the pro 
posed union, If this committee reports 
favorably, it is the custom of the Meeting 
to give its approval but, necessarily, 
several weeks must elapse between the time 
intentions are made known and approval 
is given. Needless to say, this procedure 
avoids haste. 
J. CARROLL JOHNSTON 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Lansdale, Pa. 


We Are Cowed! 


DEAR SECRETARY PETE: 

We have been accustomed to consider 
the International Office of our organiza 
tion as practically infallible and justly 
famous for veracity. Some of our mem 
bers received a rude shock today howevet 
and it was suggested that I call your 
attention to Page 22 of the March maga- 
zine. 

I am enclosing one of the pictures from 
that page and you will note the following 
features: 

1. One (1) small boy (proud and un 

afraid) 

2. Five (5) older boys (all appearing 

surprised and ashamed) 

3. One (1) 


rence ) 


Bovine beast (calm and se 





None of us having had the pleasure of 
the slightest acquaintance with the State 
of Louisiana, we cannot of course point 
the finger of untruth to the statement be- 
low the picture which reads in part that 
the said juvenile is holding the Grand 


Champion Jersey Heifer. The farming 
community of that great state may well 
grow them differently, but in this part of 
the world, the picture would more cor- 
rectly be described as a Hereford: Steer. 
We have no doubt that this ghastly error 
will be pointed out to you by many others 
who suffer mortification that the one and 
only Kiwanis Magazine should be guilty 
of such a faux pas. We hope you will 
accept this slight chastisement in the 
proper Kiwanis spirit but don’t do it again. 
With kind regards and hoping you don’t 
usually rely on animals of the type and 
sex depicted in the picture for your daily 

milk ration. 

Harry W. THORNBOROUGH 

Secretary, Brandon, Manitoba 


(Editor’s note—Other letters on this 
painful subject were referred to our stee1 
ing committee. Findings : crossed captions. ) 























PPLES and boys-and-girls work are practically syn- 
onymous in Ames, lowa. Ask almost any one about 
the Ames Kiwanis club, and he will tell you it has 

an apple sale every fall and the profits go to help under- 
privileged children. 

This club project in ten years has become a community 
institution. In 1943, when the apple crop was short, the 
usual carload of 800 boxes could not be obtained from west- 
ern growers and the apples were bought from the Iowa 
State College orchards. Only about 400 bushels were avail- 
able, and within a few days after the announcement of the 
sale, regular customers had exhausted the entire supply. 
Last October Washington apples were again on the market, 
and although prices were higher than before, the carload 
was sold with less effort than in any previous year. 

rhe apple sale project, which annually nets the Ames 
club more than $500, got its start in 1935 when Don Rey- 
nolds, president that year, decided a successful service club 
itust possess two things—a sum of money available to under- 
take one or more local service projects and a definite activity 
in which every member could participate. 

He argued that when money is needed for a worthy cause 
it should not be necessary to pass the hat. Instead the club 
should initiate an activity in which every member could help 
raise money and at thé same time feel he was furthering 


POWER THE PROGRAM 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
a worth-while service of the club. The officers decided that 
selling a carload of apples would meet both requirements. 
An “apple committee” was appointed and told to sink or 
swim. Very quickly every member of the club learned that 
the apple committee was not going to sink or swim alone 
but that disposing of that carload of apples was the personal 
responsibility of each Kiwanian. Two teams were formed 
and for three weeks every Kiwanian carried a sales book 
and sold apples. Even members who had believed they could 
not sell anything sold apples when they became interested 
in the sale as a club project and convinced of the quality 
ef the product. Before the car was ordered from Wenatchee, 
Wash., most of the apples were sold. By the time the car 
arrived, the remainder had been sold. Money had been 
earned to finance a strong program for boys and girls. 
Throughout the years different selling methods have been 
used. At first it was necessary to stimulate interest in the 
members themselves, and for this purpose the club was 


divided in two teams, each being made up of squads of 
about eight men. Sales ability was distributed as evenly as 





possible. Good-natured rivalry 


developed between the teams, 


and even between individuals. 
Each man collected for the ap- 
ples he sold, and promptness in 
collecting was part of the con- 
test. The losing team gave a 
dinner to the winning team. The 
hight-ranking individual and the 
high-ranking squad might be on 
the losing end. 

At present the membership is 
divided into eight teams, each 
consisting of about eight men 





headed by a captain. Different 


Help Under- 
privileged Children" 


. “Help Kiwanis 
captains are selected each year . 


and the team membership is 

changed so that the same men 

are not together year after year. During the campaign a 
large bar graph shows the progress of the sale. Three or 
four weeks are required to sell the carload and every box 
is sold before the order for shipment is placed. Since the 
job is not completed until the collections have been made 
the chart also shows the collections of each man. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ALWAYS LEADERS 

Among the many projects the Ki- 
wanis Club of Marion, Kentucky, has 
taken part in is the recent building of a 
hospital. Marion had never had a hos- 
pital of any kind, so about two years 
ago when several of the citizens began 
to think building a 
modern, well equipped hospital in the 


seriously about 
community, Marion Kiwanians decided 
the project was “right up their alley.” 
Two years ago when Dr. T. A. Frazer, 
a well-known Kentucky physician, was 
elected president of the club, he talked 
about and for a hospital for Marion and 
Crittenden County. Result—it was re- 
cently built at a cost of $75,000, all of 
which has been paid by gifts to the 
organization, 

The Kiwanians of Marion have done 
so much for their town in the way of 
getting a good sewerage system, good 
hard-surfaced roads, a new water sys- 
tem and now the hospital, that it is 
often heard in Marion “If you want a 
thing done, get the Marion Kiwanis 
club interested in it.” 


DREAM COMES TRUE 

Kiwanians of Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, have long been interested in helping 
victims of tuberculosis by raising funds 
and assisting in rehabilitating the pa- 
tients by means of Occupational Therapy. 

Occupational Therapy is fully rec- 
ognized and extensively used as one of 
the curative agencies in tuberculosis, 
and no T. B. 
sidered complete without a department 
of Occupational Therapy. 

It was always the hopeful expectation 


institution can be con- 








(7) 


that ultimately the Kiwanians would be 
able to have a modern building con- 
structed on the grounds of one of their 
local hospitals, in which to carry on this 
work. This expectation has recently be- 
come a reality. On the grounds of the 
Royal Jubilee Hospital the Kiwanis club 
constructed a beautiful building at a cost 
of $10,000, which consists of an office, 
a show room, leather and woodworking 
rooms, a paint shop and rest rooms. The 
building offers the patients a bright and 
pleasant environment in which to work 


and recuperate. 


i 


Z 
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GOOD scoOuTS ALL 


Ironwood, Michigan, Kiwanians are 


helping to build better Americans 
through their interest in scout pro 
grams. There are 16 scout troops in 
Ironwood and the surrounding area. 
During Boy Scout Week which was 
recently celebrated Kiwanians helped 


the scouts arrange window displays in 
all of 


ments. 


the leading business establish- 
One of the 


was in. the 


oustanding 
window of the 
hut built of 
trees and branches was set up for public 


most 
displays 
power company where a 
inspection. An outdoor fireplace built of 
logs and other examples of scout handi- 
craft completed the display. The Iron- 
wood club is now busy helping each 
1,000 


pounds of waste paper before a set date 


scout in its troop to collect 
to enable as many boys as possible to 
receive the General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower award for successful participa- 
the 
salvage campaign. 
SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE 
One of the Des Moines, Iowa, Ki 


wanis club’s favorite projects is aiding 


tion in government's emergency 


in the support of the Junior League 
At each of their 


weekly meetings, milk bottles are placed 


Convalescent Home. 


on the tables so members can give 


whatever donation they desire, knowing 
will go to the children’s 


their money 


home. Kiwanians have given their as- 
sistance for the past seven years, mak- 


ing a total contribution of $2,800. 





mS Ls yz> SK 


a te 


Dedication ceremony of building the Kiwanis Club of Victoria, British Columbia, erected on the 
grounds of one of the local hospitals to carry on the most modern methods of occupational therapy 


in the rehabilitation of tubercular patients. 


The gentleman delivering the dedication address 


Kiwanian Dr. A. E. Whitehouse. 
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THEY CARRY ON 


Kiwanmians of Terre Haute, Indiana, 


elieve that occupational therapy work 
pitals must be carried on regard- 
of lack of help and the ever-in- 


creasing demands put upon therapy 


departments, So, together with register- 


ed occupational therapists and the Girl 


Scouts of Terre Haute they have 
imaged to maintain and extend this 
uch needed treatment among physical- 

lv unfortunate children. In the fall of 


volunteer group consisting of 


1943, a 


ve girl Irom a Scout 


troop went to 
Department 
sO that 


the Occupational Therapy 


requesting that they he trained 


they could help in this field just as soon 
a chool Wal 


Phis wa 


these girl 


dismissed for the summer. 
the beginning of a great work, 

with their Scout craft train- 
ing, learned very rapidly and were soon 


work 


lo two of Terre 


embarked upon actual with 


inelu appe | children 
Haute’ 


| 
orkshop, 


hospitals and in an out-patient 
which is provided for chil- 
ren not hospitalized but whose activi- 


restricted, Kiwanians give 


the are 


rously of their time and money. 


he director of the Occupational Ther- 
1) Department of Terre Haute 
The Kiwanis Motto ‘We Build’ 


never better exemplified than by making 


said, 
was 
possible this occupational therapy work 
lo! crippled children, helping to rebuild 
handicapped minds and bodies of the 


of the community.” 


MORE FUN 

\t one of the meetings of the North 
\ttleboro, Massachusetts, Kiwanis club, 
Bill 


fake” radio program unknown to any 


Kiwanian Freimuth arranged a 


of the members. The performance was 
made most realistic, with a fake mike 
made up of a pitch-fork handle on a 
was mounted a wire 


base upon which 





The North Attleboro, Massachusetts, club got a big kick out of a fake radio program. 
ciub's orchestra, the ‘‘Korny Kiwanians"’ in action. 
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Girl Scout occupational therapists aides, 


sponsored by the Kiwanians of Terre Haute, 


Indiana, at 


work helping crippled children in their handicraft room. 


cornpopper basket in which was fast- 


ened a real appearing speaking device. 
The entire group followed carefully the 
so-called professional technique and 
detail of an actual broadcasting station. 
specially good were the “Korny Ki- 
orchestra) who 


(the club's 


dreamily saw themselves in the movies 


wanians” 


after their musical renditions. 


NO BETTER CAUSE 

More than 2,000 gallons of blood for 
the Red Cross has been obtained through 
the efforts of the St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Kiwanis club which sponsored the St. 
Thomas Red Blood 


Clinic in February, 1943. The club en- 


Cross Donors’ 


listed the aid of more than 1,000 
volunteer workers who, in addition to 
other duties, have served more than 
6,000 home-cooked meals to Canadian 
service men who have made_ blood 
donations at the clinics. More than 


20,000 blood donations had been made 


at the 264 clinics which had been held 
up to December 10, 1944. Twenty donors 
blood about 
400 made six donations and more than 
1,400 made three donations. The club 
$14,000 on this 


project since its inception. 


NYLON DID IT 


Bloomington, Illinois, 


gave ten or more times, 


has spent more than 


Kiwanians 
turned salesmen during the Sixth War 
Loan drive and solicited all small busi- 
nesses in their community. They set 
their goal at $500,000 and came up with 
a total purchase figure of $685,000. The 
club membership divided into 10 teams 
of eight members and a supervisor. A 
list of 


out in 


complete prospect cards was 


made advance by Kiwanian 


Perry J. LaBounty, chairman of the 
project, and each member contacted an 
average of five and one-half firms. Each 
member averaged a little over $7,500 
in purchase price sales. The total sales 
were boosted through an auction of 14 
pairs of nylon hose just before Christ- 
mas. The hose which were kept in a 
guarded bank vault brought in approxi- 
mately $2,000 in bonds per pair. 


A PRACTICAL SALUTE 
Salisbury, Maryland, Kiwanians did 
their part superbly to put the War 
3ond Drive over successfully. Every 
night for a full week they sponsored a 
half hour radio program to encourage 
bond sales. They began the week with 
a salute to General Eisenhower and 
each succeeding night another general 
was honored. They closed the week 
with a program featuring returned war 


veterans, 
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Capt. Frank S. Wright of Gainesville, Florida, past governor of the Florida District, was in charge of 

the India-Burma-China tour of Lily Pons and her husband, Andre Kostelanetz. While visiting at New 

Delhi, India, the opera singer's group included, left to right, Frank Versaci, of Philadelphia, flutist with 

the Philadelphia Symphony, Kostelanetz, Miss Pons, Captain Wright, and Theodore Paxson, Los Angeles 
concert pianist. 


WELL WISHERS was so well liked it has been decided 


. ; to make the affair an annual one and 
During the March of Dimes Cam- 


; . aa" . ; henceforth each year during the March 
paign for Infantile Paralysis contribu- 


ji Ki : € alist M of Dimes Campaign, the “Kiwanis 
tions Kiwanians of Salisbury, Mary- wie a ; 

‘ : . Wishing Well” will be standing on 
Main Street collecting wishes for good 


health to infantile paralysis victims. 


COLORED CANTEEN 


The city of Newark, New Jersey, has 
a large negro population and _ their 


district is so overcrowded, the general 
tone so low that opportunities for after 
school recreation are few. A Teen-Age 
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This Wishing Well sponsored by Salisbury, Mary- 

land Kiwanians was the means of collecting a 

great amount of contributions for the victims of 
infantile paralysis. 


land, thought of an excellent idea which 
brought in an unusually large amount 
of contributions. On Salisbury’s Main 
Street a “Wishing Well’ was set up so 
passersby could drop in their contribu- 
tions and make a wish for good health 
through the use of the tunds. This idea and Mr. 


2| 


Canteen was definitely needed in this 
section of the city, but a lack of funds 
made the providing of a canteen an 
impossibility till the Kiwanis club came 
to the rescue. A survey made with the 
Y.M.C.A. officials revealed just what 
items were necessary to make a pleasant 
recreational spot for these unfortunate 
youngsters. After a suitable location 
was found for the Canteen, Kiwanians 
purchased a recording machine, a soit 
drink bar, 75 chairs and about 150 
records. Each evening the canteen is 
crowded with the young people of the 
neighborhood, the average nightly at 
tendance is well over 250 teen-agers, 


both boys and girls. 


REHABILITATION 


The San Francisco, California, Kiwa- 
nis club recently inaugurated a new 
practice in the way of entertaining vet 
erans of foreign service. Many of the 
boys from Cabanatuan and Bilibid and 
nurses from the various hospitals in the 
Philippines are now hospitalized in the 
San Francisco area. Each week the 
Kiwanis club entertains several of these 
men and women at their regular lunch 
eon. One Kiwanian is asked to serve 
as host to the veterans and it is his duty 
to meet with them and see them through 
the luncheon period, the club paying for 
the luncheon. The veterans seem to en 
joy the meetings and the Kiwanians feel 
this is the least they can do to help 
these people who have been prisoners of 
the Japs for the past three years to 
again become accustomed to associating 


with civilized folks. 





International President Ben Dean as he discussed rhe danger of third world war before the Macon, 
Georgia, club recently. Left ro iight are Mrs. ten Dean, Guyton Abney, Macon club president 


Dean 
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.. KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
=f) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 







~ SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 





Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 














| HOTEL PONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


=a s 


* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


© 600 Modern Rooms e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 
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KIWANIS —— 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel i 


50 PARK PLACE 











The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 
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In New York—It’s 
HOTEL MeALPIN 


Kiwanis Headquarters in New York 
John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 


Broadway at 34th Street 
MUST SM MULL SU ST SL 


EATS seh 


SLCOUNULATAUU AUN QUNNEU NUNN QU NUH LE 


New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 














HOTEL 
kK. ° / // Springfield, 
Mass. 
Perfectly appointed 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 
FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 


modern hotel—Hospi- 
tality and service— 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 











The Travel Wise Stop at... 


BANGOR ae 





BANGOR ®**&k® MA 
Famous Maine Food 


ROOMS FROM $1.75 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 


THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 

i ating ice water, radio loud speak - 

West Virginia’s 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most ace completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Hotels Welcome You 




























































to Kiwanians 
Hotel Cleveland SH ERMAN nq WA NIS 
H {] T E I U BR M E y : meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
1000 Outside Rooms Each with 2300 Block — CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1200 
‘onlay ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
| : — : eiasionaie HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
Monday. 
"7" CENTER OF EVERYTHING” Where Kiwanis Meets EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
AIR-CONDITIONED > The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 


Cleveland's Met HOTEL Kiwanis Heauquu: te. s Be wtthe 
Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO g F ~ i : | 0 
ne EDGEWATER BEACH Spend more hospitable days. . . among 
HOTEL friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
Bath— Sheridan Road tyle of asixteenth century French Chateau—modern 
Miami’s Most Distinguished Address er mapapienalielinns: equipment saa service. Kiwanis meets Thursday. 
and buildi on outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Empire. 
ulaing Lake Michigan Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore se AN, —_Meeers fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis meets 
1ere Tuesdays. 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
DINKLER HOTELS HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 
quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 
cious modern rooms. 
Ansle Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS H y Giexs 2 year Voand sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
ti Compton The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
SUNEBAL 'MARASER The Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 
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his ee HOTEL | | ouinuaniananens 
at MemP"” ~ =pEABODY| | THE NEIL HOUSE 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
: ; . a < “Directly Opposite Ohio’s Capitol’ * 
South’s Finest—One of America’s Best Vv. C. MURPHY, = VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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F. R. Schutt Manager 110 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. | 
Foo a In Albuquerque, evs In weetinnh, CARADA 
Gib twanis Meets at ° It's THE 
nacapote/ 
ex EL FIDEL HOTEL indsor 
Wednesday Noon SH SOMINION SOUANG 
N , ‘ oO L L ET T Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
NEIL R.MESSICK: GENL. | 





A cordial welcome awaits you at 


When in St. Louis visit ae | ee KIWANIS! 
FOREST PARK HOTEL Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon Nu ” Dist ‘a6 Ttom 

















Home of the Famous Every Thursday 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR JAMES LOUIS SMITH, Manager 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 























Hoteé OKLAHOMA - 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 






SAN Htedtt lB 





Atop LUNN Hill, San Francisco's most distin, wise 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 
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BLUEPRINT FOR 


YOUR CABIN! 












Now is the Time 
to Make your Plans 


Here is your postwar fishing camp, 
cabin or cottage—where you can hide 
away from work and worry amid 
Ontario's lakes and streams—where 
pine trees and sunny skies and blue 
waters lay the foundations for a real 
dream-house of the wilds. 


Last year thousands of Americans wrote 
for copies of “A CABIN OF YOUR 
OWN”, telling how to lease or purchase 
Ontario Crown Lands for a summer 
home site. Those thousands and many 
more, will now want our architect's 
plan of a summer home ideally suited 
to Ontario's northland, and readily 
adjustable to the size and style of any 
requirements. So don’t delay. Get your 
request in now, and let us send you this 
plan for a minimum-cost PLUS maxi- 
mum-comfort cabin for tomorrow's 
vacations. 





A BLUEPRINT OF 
YOUR OWN TOO 





Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
2511 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me when.geady the 
“BLUEPRINT FOR YQUR CABIN” 
as described in your advgrtisement. 


Pee fe oeeuee 


ha 
City or P.O... .eee.. State. ..... 


Please check.@re........ if you also 
wish the pa let 
“A CABIN OF YOUR OWN”, 


eee ee eeee 
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Your Home Of Tomorrow 
(From page 11) 


of lower-middle-class income. But the 
‘Parkchesters”—necessary as they may 
be for low-income families—are still no 
answer for the slum dwellers. 

No one has yet found an adequate 
answer to the resistance of real-estate 
interests to slum clearance. It’s not that 
those interests object primarily to the 
slums being torn down. For some, of 
course, slum ownership pays out hand- 
somely. But why does most of the real- 
estate fraternity object? It’s what will 
rise in the slum’s place. 

Well, if the large private projects will 
little more than tickle the problem, if 
private building won’t whittle down the 
size of the difficulty, if resistance to 
slum clearance exists and has an eco- 
nomic explanation, what’s going to 
change the picture? 

There is some hope that wartime de- 
velopments in building techniques and 
in the use of new materials may help 
hurdle some of these obstacles, the ob- 
that labeled And 


there will be some state and city slum- 


stacles are “cost.” 


clearance work. Also the federal gov- 
ernment will take up where it left off 
when war altered the construction pror 
grams. But all these will add up to 
better living quarters for only about 
10 per cent of slum-living families. 

In general, the outlook for people who 
live in America’s cities is not bright. 
Here and there a slum will be cleared; 
here and there new buildings will rise 
—but these will be conspicuous by their 
rarity. In this disproportion will lie the 
challenge of our housing opportunity. 

What are the postwar housing pros- 
pects for the millions of American fami- 
live in rural or suburban 


lies who 


homes, or who want to move out of 
apartments into their own homes ? 
There'll be a demand for no less than 
three million new one-family homes 
alone, according to a Commerce Depart- 
ment estimate. And the big need in the 
case of these rural or suburban houses 
has been for those that can be sold for 
about three thousand prewar dollars. 


But if you’re in one of the millions 























WALTER COX 
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Iv's funny how things work out Bill Pringle, while speaking vigorously against the club's proposed 
playground project. suddenly changed bis mind—now he’s all for it. 
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of American families now projecting | 
plans for such a home, prepare to bump | 
Assuming no | 


into several hard facts. 


inflation at all—assuming that your dol- | 
lar will buy what it did just before the 


war—land would cost you about $600 
$2,400. 


¥ 
would have to add another $1,500 for 


and materials about Then you 
labor and another $500 for the con- 
tractor’s profit. Total cost—$5,000. 
Can that $5,000 be cut to $3,000? 
Certain other things will have to hap- 
costs have 


pen first. In part, building 


been high because a house is a “‘cus- 
tom-built” affair. You pay a premium 


for it just as you would for 
built 
the fact that the construction industry 


a specially 


limousine. Equally important is 


is prepared to keep the cost of individual 








houses high, rather than seek expanded 
profits by larger volume. The unions in 
the field, the suppliers, and the contrac- 


tors are almost equally responsible for 
limited production on the one hand and 


the higher-than-necessary prices on the 
other. In most sections even the smallest 
modern houses must rent at more than 
twenty-five dollars to yield a profit. 


The war has brought no answer to | 
the basic problem of high cost. If any- | 
it has made some of the difficul- 
Every sign points to 
the fact that labor and material expenses 


thing 


Ss? 


ties more acute. 


in the first postwar years, although de- 
clining, will be higher than before. 

And 
their strength and probability are such 
that before the rest of life 
through, housing in America may be 


But there are other elements. 


your is 
sharply shaken up. These are the fuses 
attached to tomorrow’s bombshell. They 
may get wet, they may not go off, they 
may sputter, or they may be a long time 
burning. But they’re lit already. 

The building and construction indus- 
try, as now constituted, is doomed. Only 
the date of its execution remains to be 
determined. That both the practice and 
composition of the building industry, al- 
most from top to bottom, are outdated 


But 


that it will be quickly overhauled is by 


is no longer questioned seriously. 


no means certain. 





However—and this is in many re- 


spects the most hopeful harbinger of | 





change—new and vigorous industrial 
and financial forces are ready to enter 
the housing field and bang things up a 
bit. When Lockheed Aircraft purchased 
a mammoth finance company dedicated 
to consumer financing of its housing 
activities after the war, the present real 
estate and building corporations proba- 
bly shuddered. An even brisker breeze 
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-»» most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 


eo 
y *designed by merry hull 
xo *U. S$. PATS. 2,125,673 
gs st 2,194,934—2,226..604 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 








BROTHER .STAMP COLLECTORS 


Have you had “trouble finding certain stamps for 
your collection? Why not try me on your WANT 
LISTS. We stock fle world. We also buy Stamp 
Collections. 


RIALTO STAMP CO., Lakewood, N. J. 


Adolph Klingenstein, Kiwanian 
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Quality 


always keeps 
good 
Company 








I. is logical that stores of prestige 
sell such distinguished footwear as 
Edwin Clapp Shoes. Instinctively a 
man knows that in a retail establish- 
ment, recognized for quality, he 
will be expertly fitted to Edwin 
Clapp fine shoes; for good names 
are usually found together. 

Our 90-year tradition of custom- 
grade, skilled craftsmanship is ap- 
preciated by these stores; and the 
value of the tradition and the handi- 
work is borne out in their choice of 
Edwin Clapp shoes for gentlemen. 








7. 7 
AND SON , INC. 
EAST WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 

















chills the stagnant air when Henry 
Kaiser announces, “Housing after the 
war—that’s me.” 

Perhaps the first fuse that will be 
detonated is one that has been with us 
for some time—prefabrication. Prefabri- 
cation, either of entire houses or parts, 
says to the present housing industry, 
“You're to me what the bicycle was to 
Ford.” It may just be bragging; so far 
the fuse has little more than fizzled. 

More than ten years before the war, 
prefabricated houses were beginning to 
make their appearance on the American 
landscape. Many were still in the ex- 
perimental stage. Many were expensive. 
But a new idea has taken root: the idea 
of applying the principles of mass pro- 
duction to housing. 

One reason why so few prefabricated 
houses were built before the war was 
quickly apparent. People didn’t want 
them. In the first place, the prefabrica- 
tors had overlooked the fact that they 
could not create public taste but would 
have to follow it. 
houses 


The early prefabri- 
spurned by the 
average family as “egg 
crates.” They wanted their Cape Cod 


cated were 


American 


cottages, their New England designs. 
Closely linked to this is a difficulty 
that has troubled some of the normally 


constructed homes. Many banks and 


other lending institutions have been 


loath to lend money on any other than 
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the orthodox styles in home designs. 
The bankers have not ganged up on 
progress. They’re just been worried 
about the resale value of these homes. 

Another reason prefabrication failed 
to take hold in the thirties was that it 
didn’t quite come through on its promise 
to beat the price of homes constructed 
on the site. The factory might be able 
to cut costs by turning out hundreds of 
“prefabs” on the assembly line, but by 
the time a house was shipped to Jones's 
lot in Connecticut or California it cost 
him as much or more than a conven- 
tionally built house. 

The war gave factory-made houses 
the first real chance to prove their met- 
tle. War plants were being expanded all 
over the country; new industrial centers 
were springing up. The shortage of 
housing for war workers threatened to 
disrupt the war-production program. 

Prefabrication’s years of bitter experi- 
ence finally stood it in excellent stead. 
In those places where they were called 
upon to perform, the prefabricators fre- 
quently turned in an astounding job. 
Houses appeared on bare plots of land 
overnight, as if by the magic of an 
Aladdin's lamp. One morning, just an 
expanse of bare earth; by nightfall, a 
community of one hundred houses or 
more, finished, ready for living. 

This ts the first of two articles 
on this subject. 


The Heroes Come Home 


(From page 9) 


wants, and he has plenty. One soldier 


asked permission to cook his own 
breakfast, and was allowed in the hos- 
pital ship galley where he fried his 
eggs, sunny side up. . . eight of them! 


Occupational therapists are busy 
among the packed double-decked wards, 
and many a G.I. arrives in port with 
neat bric-a-brac he has made as a gift 
for that special girl he left behind. 
Music plays .. . hymns, classics, old 
favorites, boogie woogie. As the boat 
drifts through the night, its huge red 
cross outlined in bulbs of red light 
against the white smoke stack, the men 
smoke and talk . 
don’t talk 


the one with 35 missions, who had shot 


and laugh. They 
about themselves, not even 
down a dozen planes, and wore the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, but they 
will tell about each other. 

Sometimes there are emergency oper- 
ations on the trip, carried out in the 


white operating rooms where the bright 
backed up by their own 
generators, and in case of a failure, by 
their own automatic batteries. Adjust- 
able straps hold the surgeon to the table. 
In one incident a call for an emergency 


lights are 


made over the 


loud-speaker, and before the announce- 


blood transfusion was 
ment was finished, 30 donors had volun- 
teered. The soldier is alive today. 
Four of the “Mercy Fleet” ships are 
converted Liberty ships, carry an aver- 
age of 600 patients, and about 120 
medics, 30 nurses, 20 doctors, and mem- 
Merchant 
operate the ship. They have five decks, 


bers of the Marine who 
are equipped with elevators, freezing 
units stocked with meat, and machinery 
for changing salt water to fresh water 
for laundry. White lifeboats are marked 
with the same belt of green and the 
same red crosses of the mother ship. 
Drama abounds, tales of human joy 
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and pathos. There were the brothers 
who met on board after a separation of 
five years, and the buddies from “back 
who met when one thought he 
in the crowd. 


home” 
heard a familiar voice 
There was the blind boy from Tennes- 
see, and a WAC friend whom he met 
on board. She talked to him continually, 
cheering him up, and stood by him as 
the ship came into the Charleston 
describing for him the sights 
of coming home again. 

As the hospital ship comes into the 
Cooper River, ships and small craft at 
anchor blast a welcome, and all is 
made ready at the Charleston dock. 
Buses are lined up, some driven by 
WACs. Olive drab ambulances stretch 
against the dark warehouse. Medical 
stand in formation by the 
side of the stacks of white litters. 

The ship touches the dock, and a 
thin cheer goes up from the decks. 
Portholes are crowded with faces. The 
band plays. 


harbor, 


corpsmen 


The gangplank is swung 
into place. The walking patients come 
off, some looking about with unbelief 
still on their faces. Others are gay. One 
shouts to “Hey, 
what was the score on the Georgia- 
An- 
other stoops to touch the cement of the 


a civilian onlooker, 


Georgia Tech game this year?” 


dock, shaking his head, laughing. 


Then the stretcher cases come out. 


there, buddy. It’s cold out- 
the Red Cross corpsmen direct, 


just a little, 


“Lie down, 
side,” 
but every soldier sits up, 
and looks around. 

Outside the ambulances are directed 
by a walkie-talkie. Inside the movement 
is directed over the speaker. Rows of 
litters pass down one side of the gang- 
plank and empty ones pass up the other. 
In two hours the ship is empty. 

At Stark General Hospital, first stop 
on “the road back,” the 
telephone, either using the 
the plug-in systems in the wards. 
call home, as near as Macon, Georgia, 


men seek a 
booths or 


They 


as far away as Portland, Oregon. One 
soldier hears a cautious, “Hello, daddy” 
from a two-year-old he has never seen. 
A few are evacuated, 
many by air or by train. Stark’s WAC 
band plays a goodbye at the station. 


days later they 


It’s a pat on the back, with sympathy, 
but without pity, that the 
World War II receives 
home through Charleston. It’s 
fellow . 
buddy.” 
alive and his hope for the future... 


veteran of 
as he comes 
“Thanks, 

. and, “Congratulations, 
It’s sharing his joy in being 


It’s, “Welcome, soldier !” 


How To Be Happy In A Hospital 


(From page 15) 


ing to the hospital. The children still 
have to be bathed and fed. The furnace 
must be kept going, the telephone calls 
will be doubled or tripled. So, even 
though you were uncomfortable last 
night, remember the first lady of your 
home has an aching back and a foot- 
long list of unusual errands to perform. 
In all probability she will look longingly 
at the bed on which you lie and at the 
tray of food which is brought to you. 
This is the time for mutual considera- 
tion and sympathy. Family life must go 
on under forced draft. The one who 
suffers most may not be the patient in 
the hospital. 

Many intelligent neighbors and friends 
will feel that they are doing you a favor 
by staying away from the hospital. (In 
nine times out of ten they will be.) 
When visitors come remember hospitals 
find it necessary to have rules about 
callers. Abide by them. 

You may think that no one ever was 
as sick as you were last Tuesday. You 
may be right. But keep it to yourself. 
The people who come to see you come 





out of courtesy or kindliness. If some- 
one inadvertently says, “Well, old boy, 
how did it go? Tell us all about it,” 
count ten and say to yourself: 
are nice people. They came to see me, 
leaving their dinner dishes undone and 
missing their radio program. They 
came motivated by the most gentle im- 
pulses. Now, do I want them hereafter, 
whenever they think of me, to have the 
gastronomical sensation of a rough sea 
voyage?” If you go this far in your 
reasoning you will be promoted by good 
sense to say, “Oh, 
breeze. I feel like a new man. 


“These 


my Operation was a 
Say, by 
the way, how are you coming along 
with your new dark room ?” 

You will find this experience will be 
a crucial one for your sense of values. 


It is a crisis in the sense that the 
Chinese use that word. It is “danger” 
and “opportunity.” Like “white space” 


in advertising, your mind is given time 
to center more clearly on important 
truths. 

You may see that the sun still rises 
and life still goes on without your pres- 
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“Photo-Exact” 
AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY 
USED PHOTOCOPY EQuIP- 
MENT. COPIES ANYTHING 
WRITTEN, PRINTED, 
PHOTOGRAPHED OR 


Copies up to 
18x 22” 





You need the versatilit . 


and accuracy of A-PE- : 
“Photo-exact” to preven 
costly erg — =o | ! One or more 
hours and mistakes — to a 

safeguard valuable origi- | photo exact 
nals of countless impor- i copies made 
tant papers! A-PE-CO as- 





sures permanent, | legally 4 ! directfrom... 

accepted copies. ‘ : ! eletters 

“A- PE-CO photocopying 
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ecutives in a nation-wide 
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same size, error-proof 4 

photocopies in a jiffy. 4 « . and more than 

A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” | 109 other records 


makes a “‘copy a minute” 
— saves steno-copying and proofreading. 
No technical knowledge necessary. No 
camera or film. Sturdily built for years of 
service, Copies up to 18” x 22” DIRECT 
from anything, even if on both sides. 


migng Get the A-PE-CO Facts Today 


Take the word of A-PE-CO 
users. Profit by their experience. 
Find out why your business 
needs A-PE-CO photocopving 
and how A-PE-CO “Photo-exact” 

gives biggest results at lowest cost. Write 
for this valuable business information NOW. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept.GK-55, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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‘WOME FIRE HAZARD WO. 


EVERY MINUTE 
DAY AND NIGHT 


There's an Accidental Fire 


Every year about 5,000 
people tose their tives 
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NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 
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LIVVEA PERFUM 


i 

d 

“4 Breath of Old Sweden” 
$3.50 


For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and Department Stores 





Linnea Perfume brings you the refreshing 
fragrance of Scandinavian woodlands Dis- 
covered — by the world’s greatest naturalist, 
Karl Ven Linne. whe named and _ classified 
12,000 flowers and shrubs, the quaint fragrance 
of a little Swedish woodland flower so en- 
tranced Linne that he eave the flower his 
own name Linnea Perfume brings to you 
the fragrance of the Linnea flower 
That Kiwanis readers may enjoy the thrill of know- 
ing this lovely fragrance we have prepared a ‘Get 
Acquainted’’ package, prepaid W you for only 25e. 
This package not sold in any <Btofe. Mail coupon now 
for yourself and friend 

Please send J “Get Acquainted” 
Packages 
Name St 

‘ 

Address SS 

Enclosed 


find $a28 
LINNEA PERFUMES, INC. 
200 W. Ohie §freet, Dept. 37, Chicago 10, Illinois 





| : , 
lence. That’s a good thing to learn. If 


| 





| too. 





you will accept the situation without 


bitterness or resentment, you may ac- 
quire the treasure of humility. 

Perhaps you will realize that it is 
“the little people’ who are really im- 
the of life. It is 


portant in stream 


mother and housewives and fathers of 
limited circumstances on whom a large 
family depends, whose absence from 


home and active responsibility will be 
most keenly felt. 

You may have to contend with pain. 
That crisis may leave you more con- 
fused than before or it can be a refining 
element to your thinking. You may 
whimper and complain, “Why does this 
have to happen to me?” or you may be 
able to glean harvests of understanding 
in the “narrow aisles of pain.” If you 
use this experience, you can take home 
more than your appendix in a bottle of 
formaldehyde. 

Then you can learn what real sym- 
pathy and comfort are. If you have 
gone blithely along thinking that sym- 
pathy is a sentimental, verbal expres- 
sion, you will see how anemic and mean- 
ingless that really is. True comfort, 
you will discover, is not a cuddling, 
trumped up emotional expression; but 
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real comfort, as the etymology of the 
word implies, means, “to give strength.” 

Your hospital experience will lead you 
to appreciate good health. It will make 
you grateful for every normal cell and 
tissue in your body. It can also teach 
you that there of the 
spirit which can enable one to overcome 
bodily disabilities. 

This experience with its enforced 
quiet and time for reflection can change 
your whole scale of values. Things you 
took for granted or passed by as being 
trivial may now take first place. Loyal- 
ty, honest concern, simple sincerity ex- 
pressed by “real” people create a more 
desirable asset than money in the bank. 
Your hospital bill will be negligible if 
you take away some of these by-prod- 
ucts of solitude. 

If you can leave the hospital having 
learned to think positively; with the 
ability to relax in the presence of situa- 


are resources 


tions that are beyond your control; if 
your mind has become more sensitive to 
humor and your tongue more ready to — 
express it; if you now appreciate that 
your life is dependent on people of good 
will; you will say to the nurse who walks 
to your car, ‘““Thanks—so very much— 
this has meant a lot to me!” 


You Can Still Go Fishing 
(From page 7) 


|mit is the perennial favorite of the 
| . 
| agricultural gentry so make a date with 


your farmer friends for a day—or 


rather an evening—of this stimulating 
sport. It’s best on those balmy, moon- 
light nights in the spring when suckers 
are running upstream on. their annual 
honeymoon. You can still get the three- 
prong spears recommended by the ex- 
perts in most tackle marts. 

Caution: don’t slip and put the spear 
through your metatarsal. 

Make it a point to stay for breakfast, 
What is the 


sweet flesh of suckers from cold, creek 


tastier than firm, 
water in the spring? 

Supplement your makeshift and de- 
tackle good working 
knowledge of fish life. Before you go 
fishing read up on the habits of the 
various species. Take an evening off 
from filling out priority applications and 


pleted with a 


the other extra chores which doing busi- 
ness in wartime requires. Boning up on 
fish lore will not only give you pleasure 
at the time but will pay finny dividends 
later 

All that vou learn about fish has a 
practical application, the importance 
of weed beds, for instance. Vegetation 
gives off life-giving oxygen, as neces- 


on. 


sary to fish as to humans; it also is a 
veritable forage factory producing mil- 
lions of tiny organisms for fish to feed 
on; weeds are the escape shelters where 
fish can hide from enemies. The moral 
to this is that you are more likely to 
hit the piscatorial jackpot when you fish 
on the edge of a weed bed. 

Or take a fish’s food preferences. The 
calico bass is carnivorous—yes, even 
wants his victuals 


cannibalistic, and 


alive—on the fin, so to speak. Insects 
the the 


and carp 


bluegill while lowly 


feed 


please 
sucker much-maligned 
principally on plant life. Learn a fish’s 
food habits and you can play “Oscar of 
the Waldorf” to any member of the 
finny tribe. 

And when you do bring in a fish 
there will be a satisfaction in knowing 
that you outsmarted your quarry. by 
your wits, not with a box full of de- 
luxe tackle. 

As my old guide, “Taterbug” Jones, 
used to say: “In order to catch a fish, 
you have to know more than the fish.” 
We 


Fishing is part of 


Yes, we can still go fishing. 
should go fishing. 
our American tradition—a part of the 
very way of life for which our boys 
are fighting. 
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herever you find the 
best shoes expertly fitted you 
find Stacy-Adams Shoes. Such 
a place is Bullock’s men’s 
shoe section. 
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Makes a Pipe 


Welcome Anywhere 
i en 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 
Write for free booklet, “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1257 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 











Wonderful, 
writing in few days. Big 
No failures. Complete outline FREE. 
Ozment, 49, St. Louis, Mo. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
RATES ON REQUEST 


new device, guides your hand; corrects your 


improvement in three hours. 
Write C. J. 





Americans are Slow 
to Surrender! 
A Quiz on Famous Battle Sayings 


By James Aldredge 


r. must be rather mortifying to 
Nazi 


a 
“super-man” to think he has 
ten thousand American soldiers pocket- 
ed and then to have his demand to 
surrender brushed off with a flippant 
Yankee slang-word. However, history 
proves that Uncle Sam's fighting men 
talk up best just when the enemy be- 


lieves they are beaten. 


that are inspired by the heat of battle. 
The object is to name 
Americans who spoke “them fighting 
Count 10 points for 
speaker you can identify. A score of 70 
is fair, 80 is good, and 90 is excellent. 
Correct answers will be found 
page 32. 


, 


words.’ every 








“Damn the torpedoes!” 

“You must beat them—or Molly 
is a widow tonight.” 

. “I shall return.” 


of their eyes.” 

“I propose to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer.” 

“You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley.” 

“I have not yet begun to fight.” 
“Don’t give up the ship!” 

. “Nuts!” 


“General never surrenders.” 





The Challenge Of 


(From page 5) 


A city of 25,000 general population | 


should have a class of at least fifteen 
crippled children. Some practical plan 
of special transportation should bring 
them to a central building equipped with 
the necessary therapeutic appliances. 
Only about one-fifth of all crippled 
children now have any special educa- 
tional provision. 

The White House Conference 
Child Protection in 1930 estimated that 
there were 6,000,000 malnourished chil- 
dren in the United States. Tuberculosis 
has always been associated with mal- 
nourishment. 


7 
Here’s a quiz on ten of these remarks | | 


the famous | 


on 


“Don’t fire until you see the whites 


on 


Heart disease is also classified under 


lowered vitality. It is now the leading 
cause of death among teen-age girls and | 
among boys is second only to accidents | 
in New York City. 


Handicapped Children j 
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‘STAPLERS 


No need to look, fumble or fuss . . . 
Just swing back the head and drop a 
strip of staples into the wide open 
channel... This mechanical simplicity 
is one of the exclusive features which 
make SPEED Swingline STAPLERS 
preferred above all others. ..PUT 
“SPEED” ON THE JOB and you are 
guaranteed smooth, trouble-free sta- 
pling for a life-time!...Desk and 
Plier-Type Models—-$1.50 to $5.50. 



















Ask your stationer for GENUINE, 
100% ROUND WIRE “SPEED” 
STAPLES...Sold only in original 
Red, White and Blue carton and 
GUARANTEED UNCONDITIONALLY 
...Precision-made, they are uniformly 
perfect in quality and alignment, 
achieve smoother penetration, and 
are free fromthe excess glue that 
causes machines'to clog... GENUINE 
“SPEED” STAPLES are best for any 
standard machine! 


— 


eS 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Perec beng Nolan Rity: 4M. Yossie 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Free Catalogs, ratings, advice 


4 on Private Schools, Colleges in U.S 
at if! 
le 








Ros & Girls’ Camps. Also data 
on GI Veterans’ Educational Bene 
fit ind Approved Schools Write 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS & 
_ COLLEGE ASSOC. 


ie w Ve om as City 
MEMORIAL 
AMERIV E INSTITUTE 


COLLEGE ‘PRE PARATORY & TECHNICAL 
COURSES — PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 to 14 

Engineer—-Signal 
ADE 
CADET CORPS Ground—Pre-Flight 


Gymnasium @ Indoor Pool @ Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., Pres., Atascadero, Calif. 


EMP ER 


— One of America's Most 
* Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL end JUNIOR COLLEGE 


: *101st YEAR * 


“e AE “Y Write for Catalog and View Book 
“” Maj. E. W. Tucker, 45K 3rd St., Boonville, Mo. 









WAR MEMORIALS .«. This 100-year-old 


concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 
rational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 

suggestions and counsel without obligation. 


ph) Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 


<Y Dept. K * 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


Electric Air 


Flow Heaters 
Dept. K 
Gardenhour Mfg. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 





Honor Bolls Plagues of Distinction 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 
Morale Builders 


1401 E. Milwaukee, Cor. Russell, Detroit 11, Mich. 
Trinity 1-7600 
Selid walnut pleques. all sizes; all lettering 


electrically stamped in 23 karat gold; wood carved | 


eagles, community memorials, desk plates and 
other specialty work 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor 
rected and normal speech restored. Veterans trained 
in this work under G. I. Bill. Voice restored when 


due to sickness .or shock Speech developed in 


backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of Speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Mevrical Association, 
Address DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
National Institute of Voice Disorders 
Box K, Bristol, R. |. 


An endowed national institate for speech disorders 











The various committees of every 
Kiwanis club as well as the entire club 
should be interested in learning what 
their school system is doing about its 
handicapped children. School officials 
generally will welcome this type of 


community support which will react 
favorably not only for the children and 
the school system but will also reflect 
credit upon the Kiwanis club. 

One of the most common types of 
handicapped classes is for the mentally 
retarded. Fully two per cent of all 
children fall in this classification and 
any city of 10,000 general population 
could easily have one such class. 

At the other extreme special provi- 
sion by way of enrichment programs 
should be provided for the best one or 
two per cent at the upper end of the 
mental and educational scale. In addi- 
tion to participating in the regular 
curriculum they should have opportunity 
for school and community leadership. 

In recent years new research has 
disclosed many children suffering from 
various types of neurological and psy- 


Apples Power 
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chotic disorders. These pupils cannot 
stand the usual stresses and strains of 
life. Those who are capable of recovery 
should have a type of education in which 
major emphasis is placed upon health 
with minor attention to usual educa- 
tional procedures. 

About three per cent of all children 
are behavior problems. This group is 
one of the greatest challenges to educa- 
tion, to parents, and to the entire com- 
munity. The crucial problem is preven- 
tion at an early date, rather than 
relatively less effective remedial meas- 
ures later. 

It is the duty of every school system 
to conduct adequate surveys to learn 
Where 


special 


the extent of their problems. 
numbers are sufficiently large 
educational provisions should be made. 
At present some fairly large cities are 
doing very little while other smaller 
cities have practical programs in opera- 
tion. The possibilities are great in the 
smaller communities to begin with 
speech correction, educational retarda 


tion, and others on a part-time ba-i 


The Program 


(From page 18) 


To deliver 800 boxes of apples of the 
varieties and sizes ordered to some 600 
customers in 48 hours requires detailed 
planning. An efficient delivery crew is 
essential. A dependable local drayman 
is a big help. The deliveryman is sup- 
plied with a card which contains the 
customer’s name, address, and the num- 
ber of boxes of each variety and size 
he is to receive. These cards are used 
as a route list. Similar cards, but of a 
different color, are tacked on the end 
of the box. If a salesman or a customer 
wishes to call at the car for his apples, 
it is a simple matter to select the proper 
tack them on the 
proper boxes and complete the delivery 


delivery card or cards, 


by checking them off the route list. 

At present the apple committee con- 
sists of three separate sub-committees. 
The first one buys and inspects the 
fruit; the second supervises the de- 
liveries: and the third collects the 
money. The personnel of the committee 
changes slowly, only about one-fourth 
of its members being new each year. 
Merchants have supported the project 
from the beginning. They believed that 
instead of decreasing sales in the stores, 
the Kiwanians may stimulate the de- 
mand for apples. 


One gratifying aspect of the sale is 
that once each year it gives the citizens 

Ames an opportunity to support the 
club’s service program without making 
a direct cash contribution. Dozens of 
underprivileged youngsters have been 
attend camps; 


enabled to summer 


smaller children have been placed in 


nursery school; necessary medical at- 


tention has been provided; and much 


other aid has been given. 
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Former Trustee Schutz Dies 





It is with deep regret that we record 
the passing of J. Raymond Schutz, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International from 1942 to 
1944. Mr. Schutz passed away sud- 
denly at his home in North Manchester, 
Ind., on March 29, For more than 


twenty years he had been intensely in- 
terested in Kiwanis and had given un- 
sparingly of his time and talents to the 
organization. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the North Manchester club, 
built in 1921 and served as its presi- 
dent in 1923. He was lieutenant gov- 
ernor of his division in 1926 and gov- 
ernor of the Indiana District in 1929, 
Ile also served as chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Business 
Standards in 1930 and had worked on 
many other committees. He was a 
graduate of Otterbein College and the 
University of Chicago and took post- 
graduate work at Yale and the Uni- 
versity of California and also studied 
in Switzerland and at Oxford. For 
twenty-three years he was professor of 
economics and sociology in Manchester 
College and was extension lecturer for 
Indiana University at Fort Wayne for 
fourteen years. In 1937 he became 
president of the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Indiana, a_ position 
he held at the time of his death. He is 
survived by his widow, one daughter 
and four sons, two of whom are in the 
armed services. 


Art For The Crossroads 


(From page 14) 


“Since no two of the travelling gal- 
leries are exactly alike, it is possible 
for a county to get them year after 
vear,” Mrs. Vance explained. 

Mrs. Vance thinks that the traditional 
practice of requiring written work in 
connection with art has “closed to a 
section of the American populace one 
of the greatest realms of delight the 
world has ever known, the enjoyment 
of great pictures.” 

To avoid this easily festered dislike 
of pictures, one of the conditions under 
which the traveling art galleries are 
loaned to the schools is that no child 
be required to write anything about the 
exhibit. Freed of the distasteful com- 
positions, children have developed a 
keen interest in art itself. 

The only thing she does request is 
that the teacher ask the children which 
pictures they like and where they would 


hang their favorite. A record of the 
answers is kept without the pupils’ 
knowledge and is sent to Mrs. Vance. 
About 65 per cent of the children say 
they would hang their favorite picture 
in the kitchen. It is believed they select 


this room because the kitchen is the 


center of family living on many farms. 

What is the net result of this 
Nebraska experiment? 

More than 300,000 persons in every 
section of the state have viewed one or 
more of the exhibits. Rural children of 
Nebraska have shown a decided in- 
crease in interest in pictures and other 
forms of art. Some counties have 
encouraged the making of scrapbooks 
of fine pictures, carefully lettered and 
bound and placed in the school library. 
In some instances schools make up art 
exhibits of their own and take them to 
a neighboring school for an exhibit. 
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Gold Coated FLINTS 
and LIGHTER FLUID 


ROCK FLINT CO., 123 Doughty 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 








@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 
@ MAHOGANY 


CLEVER new convenience for 
card players. The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs. 
ne to yen oe be? out. 
ow custom made—delivery 
— within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 
press collect. Money refunded 
———. i if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 
i Home Equipment Co., Dept. E-90 
663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, III. 
aa eae eae ee ee eee ee 
\ EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
\ Headquarters for game room equip- 
\ ment... accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, barbecue supplies. etc. 
Write for 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prowpt, scholar 
Jy, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. Special fiction 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 


210 FIFTH AVE, DEPT K,, NEW YORK CITY 
SSCHOSHSSSHSSSSHSSSSSHSSSHSSSSSHSSSHSOHSSOSSE. 
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Pawer’ work SHOP! 





















Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. . « For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 

you ¢an replate worn articles fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 

with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal .. . Gold, Silver, Chromium 

Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple, quick Everything 
furnished — equipment complete. 
ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
for others, your machine can pay for 
tself within a ucckh So make your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right away Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCE! 
Warner Electric Co., Dept. B-132 
663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, III. 


FREE Details & Sample! 


F WARNER ELECTRIC CO.,663 N. Wells St., Chicago, Dept. B-132) 
( Gentlemen: Send Free Sampbés and Details to: } 


MODEL MAKERS 
MAINTENANCE 
HOBBY SHOPS 
HOME SHOPS 
SALVAGE PARTS 
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City State } 
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SPEECHES 73) 
Contidentiai 

Speeches For Every Occasion, @ collection, $1.50 Public Speak 

ng Manual, $1.50. Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 

Curde $1 50 List of prepared talks mailed free upon request 

joK sew Jokes and Humorous Talks oon month. 
ly, 87 s year. Speakers Joke Book,$1.50. Tonet- 

wide, $1.50 Night Stories, $1.50. Saies- 


tmaeter f Humor G Stag 


oke Book, $1 50. Punch Lines For Every Purpose, $1.50. 
PROGRAMS [0° O2" pre yee 
Ladies Night Pre Tam Best Club 
& Ledge Stunts, $1.50. Banquet Rook 150 
@( avadian ord Wed rite! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
e 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio a 





















RAISED LETTER PLAQUES 
MOUNTED ON CENUINE SOLID WALNUT SBIELDS 


100K LUKE REAL BRONZE 


MANT SIZES & DESIGNS 
ASK ABOUT OUR HONOR ROL! PLAQUES TOO! 










International Bronze Tablet Co. 
6 E. 29nd ST NEW YORK 10.N. Y 








EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges. Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems « Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 
Ry 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








-* That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
lan where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
G 0 ARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Shipped anyuhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice Very low cost. Weite for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantees 

THE PARTY GUILD 

540 North Michigan Ave., 








Chicago .11) 





FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY’ MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, IIl. 




















Preview Your Post-war Position 
With Kiwanian 
HAROLD K. MARTIN, 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney, 
891 National Press Bidg., Washington, 
Patent, 


D. C. 
Design and Engineering Service. 
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Answers 





Newberry, South Carolina. .May 4 
Opelika, Alabama.... .May 6 
Winona, Minnesota... .. ..May 6 
Moline, Illinois........... May 7 
Amarillo, Texas.......... May 12 
Ashland, Kentucky........ May 12 
Kokomo, Indiana......... May 13 
Fort Dodge, lowa........May 14 
Oakland, California...... May 15 
Joplin, Missouri.......... May 17 
Clarksville, Tennessee..... May 18 
Rocky Mount, N. Carolina. .May 18 
Olean, New York........ May 20 
SS  PePeeeererr. May 20 
Lincoln, Illinois........... May 22 
High Point, N. Carolina. ..May 24 
i Pree May 24 
Wilson, North Carolina. ...May 25 
Gallup, New Mexico......May 26 
Plainview, Texas...... ...May 28 
° 


to “Americans 


are Slow to Surrender!’ 


1. David Glasgow Farragut (at battle 


of Mobile Bay, August, 1864) 
2. John Stark (at battle of Benning- 
ton, August 16, 1777) 


3. General Douglas MacArthur (after 
leaving the Philippines in the spring 


of 1942) 
4. Israel Putnam (at battle of Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1775) 


Ulysses S. Grant (to General Hal- 

leck, May 11, 1864) 

6. George Dewey (at battle of Manila 
Bay, May 1, 1898) 

7. John Paul Jones (at battle between 
Bon Homme Richard and Serapis, 
September, 1779) 

8. James Lawrence (at battle between 
the Chespeake and the Shannon, 
June 1, 1813). 

9. Brigadier General Anthony C. Mc- 

Auliffe (at Bastogne, January, 1944) 

Zachary Taylor (at battle of Buena 

Vista, 22, 1847) 


Lo | 
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Kiwanis Salutes Radio 


During the week of May 13-19 Ki- 
wanis will pay tribute to the radio 
industry when clubs in cities having 


radio stations will arrange special pro- 
grams devoted to radio and will issue 
stations 


certificates of citation to the 


in recognition of their public services. 
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Radio station officials will be guests of 
the clubs taking part in this special 
event and in many instances radio tal- 
ent will be featured on the programs. 
of 


will be broadcast and it is hoped that 


Some the presentation ceremonies 


every radio station in the United States 
and Canada will be honored during the 


week. The plan has the approval of 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 


@ 
UNPOPULAR OSCAR GETS RESULTS 
Missing a Kiwanis meeting brings 
swift. retribution to members of clubs 
in Division XVI of the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District. 
Oscar. 


The retribution is named 
It started when the Sullivan II- 
linois, club acquired a duck, christened 
it Oscar, and gave it into the keeping 
of some member whose attendance was 
After having Oscar as a house 
for 


slipping. 


guest a week, the erring member 
usually was the first one to show up at 
the And 
brought Oscar along and helped the At- 


tendance 


next meeting. he always 


Committee find him a new 


home. Finally Oscar’s unpopularity im- 
proved attendance so much that he was 
Don Blair, 


Charleston, Illinois, 


homeless. Then 
of the 


club last year, sent for Oscar, 


virtually 
president 
built him 
and Oscar started 


a circus wagon cage 


visiting the Charleston members who 
had been skipping meetings. He was 


then routed to other clubs in Division 
XVI where Kiwanians learned that it 
to make a special effort to 
attend a club meeting than to run the 


is easier 


risk of being stuck with Oscar and 
provide the care and food specified 
a long list of instructions reciting 


Oscar’s likes and dislikes. For a time it 
was reported that Oscar laid eggs and 
his unpopularity waned until members 
found it was only Un- 
was the most popular 


an idle rumor. 
popular Oscar 
exhibit at the last I-I district conven- 


tion held in Chicago. 





ba et 


Oscar, the unpopular duck, flanked by William 

. Mammen, left, Lieutenant Governor, Divi- 
sion of the I-l District in 1944, and Don R. Blair, 
Immediate Past President of the Charleston club. 


























“I’m Saving Paper for My Daddy” 


Millions of fathers and sons in uni- 
form today are depending on the paper 
required to make or wrap over 700,000 
vital war items. Nearly every article 
shipped overseas is paper-packed. 

Paper is still a No. 1 war material 
shortage. Last year’s collection of 
7,000,000 tons wasn't enough. We need 
8,000,000 tons this year to meet the 
essential requirements of the battle- 
front and homefront. 

As the pace of the war is stepped up 
— as we ship more and more supplies 
to the Pacific — the climate requires 
double-packing of heavy paper and 
paperboard. Today more than ever, 
paper is vitally needed! 


The waste paper you save may serve twice. 

If a wounded man is one of the hundreds 

of thousands who are returning home for hospital 
treatment, local organizations can see to it that some of 
the funds from the sale of waste paper provide him with 
little extras — phone calls home, games, cards, radio 

or phonograph or mov- @ 
ing picture equipment y 














—those added com- 
forts which prove 
that folks are thinking 
of him. Or the money 
may be spent on other 
worthy commu- ‘i-_ 
nity projects. i 
When it comes to 
paper...every 
“i ' 








These blood plasma 
boxes are made 

of heavy paperboard. 
Every pint of 
life-saving plasma 

is further protected against breakage by a 
corrugated paper wrapping. It takes a 
half-pound of waste paper to make one plasma 
box — and over a million gallons of plasma have 
been shipped already! That’s one mighty 
good reason for saving paper! 


ounce counts! 








This advertisement prepared by the War Adver- 
tising Council in cooperation with the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of War Information. 


Separate and tie in bundles: 








1. Wastebasket . 2. Cor- 
This advertisement contributed to Double-V SAVE WASTE PAPER pete ee ada 


Waste Paper Program by this publication. and bags. 3. Magazines and 
TO AID VETERANS books. 4. Newspapers. 
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OUR BIGGEST POSTWAR 
PROBLEM IS JOBS! 


Our Armed Forces must continue to 
push for the uninterrupted production 
of everything they need for total Victory. 

But reconversion is coming—and it 
will take time. You can’t reconvert a 
whole country on a Thursday and you 
can’t reconvert a country when Govern- 
ment Agencies are trying to pull both 
ways at the same time with industry in 
the middle. 

The time has come when war needs 
should be completely reviewed and every 
effort made to get materials into the 
hands of some manufacturers for the re- 
sumption of peacetime production. Other- 


wise, serious unemployment will result. 


Right now Industry, with the help 
and backing of Government Agencies, 
should begin to put its postwar plans 
into effect—in so far as it can be done 
without interfering with war require- 
ments. 

The call for JOBS is a eall for CO- 
OPERATION — between the Armed 
Forces, the Government Agencies, Labor 
and Management — CO-OPERATION 


. : . 
such as we’ve never before witnessed in 


SIG 


this country. 
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